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A  GREAT  CONVENTION 


TO  build  more  efficient  retail  Institutions  for  the 
service  of  our  customers,  we  must  become 
Store  Minded 


THE  TIME 

February  3-4-5-6-7 

THE  PLACE 

New  York  City 

THE  HOTEL 

The  Pennsylvania 


One  of  the  greatest  needs  today  within  a  retail 
store  is  efficient  "'team  work".  There  is  a  tendency 
toward  over-specialization  of  functions.  An  execu¬ 
tive  in  one  division  does  not  sense  the  problems 
of  his  fellow  executives  in  other  divisions  of  the 
organization.  While  this  is  true  in  our  larger  stores, 
it  is  also  equally  true  in  our  smaller  stores,  the 
store  owner  not  having  a  true  conception  of  the 
proper  correlation  and  coordination  of  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  functions  of  this  organization.  Satisfactory 
service  to  the  consumer  requires  that  every  retail 
store  should  be  organized  to  run  with  precision 
and  a  conciousness  on  the  part  of  all  employees 
as  to  the  function  of  the  store.  Stores  which  have 
accomplished  this  have  reaped  their  rewards  by 
increased  net  profits. 

THE  GREATEST,  MOST  VALUABLE  AND  MOST 
IMPORTANT  CONVENTION  THE  ASSOCIATION 
HAS  EVER  HELD  IS  NOW  IN  THE  MAKING. 
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Editorials 

By  CH.4NN1NG  E.  SWEITZER.  Manaping  Director 


Tariff  Complications 

.\8  the  press  of  the  country  points  out  daily,  we  are 
still  awaiting  a  Tariff  Bill.  The  Senate  has  devoted 
fully  five  weeks  to  debating  the  administrative  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Bill  and  has  now'  under 
consideration  the  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in  the 
Bill  before  Congress,  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
a  Tariff  Bill  will  he  completed  during  the  present 
special  session  of  Congress  and  there  are  those  who 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  impossible  of 
accomplishment  from  the  jjresent  outlook.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  (Con¬ 
gress  has  j>repared  a  Bill  which  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  original  expectations  of  the  Administration  and 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  economic  w'ell-being  of 
our  country.  When  the  Bill  was  made  public  it  w'as 
readily  foreseen  that  much  opposition  would  be  en¬ 
countered  unless  it  underwent  radical  changes  during 
the  course  of  debate  in  the  Senate  an«l  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  of  both  Houses. 

Present  Flexibility  Called  Scientific  But 
Not  So  in  Practice 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  prepared  by  the  Senate  (Committee  on  Finance  is 
Section  336  entitled  “Equalization  of  (Competitive 
•  Conditions”.  This  section  which  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  after  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  upon  the  recommenclation  of  that  body,  to  raise 
and  lower  rates  of  duty  by  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent 
and  to  change  the  valuation  base  of  imports  from 
foreign  valuation  to  American  selling  price,  has  been 
changed  by  the  Senate  giving  this  authority  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Ignited  States  rather  than  to  the 
President. 

In  doing  this,  the  Senate  has  acted  wisely.  We 
believe  that  any  Tariff  Bill  enacted  into  law  should 
be  flexible  enough  to  take  care  of  changes  wdiich  may 
be  brought  about  by  unforeseen  economic  conditions, 
but  we  are  strongly  of  tbe  opinion  that  the  authority 
to  raise  and  lower  duties  should  be  vested  not  in  an 
executive  officer  of  our  Government,  but  should  be 


passeil  on  by  members  of  (Congress  who  are  directly 
charged  with  that  responsibility.  After  all,  tariff  leg¬ 
islation  proviiles  a  form  of  taxation  which  the  people 
pay  indirectly.  Under  our  form  of  Government,  we 
think  that  the  right  to  levy  taxes  in  any  form  is  a 
legislative  function  and  should  not  be  delegated  by 
(Congress  to  any  executive  officer  of  the  Government. 
Not  a  (Governor  In  a  single  one  of  the  forty-eight 
states  of  our  Union  has  the  authority  to  arbitrarily 
assess  one  penny  of  taxation  on  the  people  of  their 
respective  states.  We  think  that  such  should  be  the 
case  in  regard  to  raising  Federal  revenue. 

In  1922  the  flexible  provision  w'as  first  introduced 
in  the  tariff  legislation  of  our  country.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  review  the  effects  of  this  provision  during  the 
|)ast  seven  years.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  the  President  by  the  flexible  clause  of  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber  Act,  the  tariff  tax  on  the  consumers 
has  been  increase<l  in  the  interest  of  various  indus¬ 
tries  thirty-two  times,  while  decrea.ses  in  rates  of  duty 
were  put  into  effect  only  five  times  out  of  a  total 
number  of  thirty-seven  proclamations  made  by  the 
President,  it  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  these 
decreases  were  on  commodities  of  relatively  little 
importance  to  the  American  consumer.  This  does 
not  mean,  how'ever,  that  the  Tariff  Commission  did 
not  recommend  decreases  in  rates  of  duty  in  many 
other  instances.  When  the  Commission  did  make 
such  recommendations,  the  President,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  “did  not  choose"  to  act. 

We  would  not  be  so  <-ritical  of  the  operation  of  the 
flexible  provisions  of  the  Fordney-McCumher  Bill 
were  we  not  convinced  that  many  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  were  unscientifically 
made  and  that  conclusions  were  based  upon  inac¬ 
curate  information,  illogical  conclusions  and  hypothe¬ 
tical  cases. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for  an  industry  which  re¬ 
ceived  some  benefit  through  the  flexible  clause,  as 
at  present  administered,  and,  no  doubt,  a  delayed 
benefit,  to  see  that  it  is  not  an  aid  to  the  scientific 
administration  of  the  tariff.  The  record,  of  course,  is 
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lln‘  aiisw*'!’  tliiit  ill**  II«*xil)l**  **lau!s**  ol'  the  F*ir*lii*“y- 
M«*('iiinlM*r  Hill  has  mil  a<l<l(‘<l  «ni<*  iota  ol  srienco  to 
ill**  a*liiiiiiislration  of  tli**  tariff. 

We  *1*1  not  witili  to  lie  inisiiii*lerst*io*l.  W  t*  are  not 
o|i|i*isin^  til**  in(‘ln!ii*in  of  a  il*‘xilil**  provii^ion  in  any 
I'ariir  Hill  that  is  eventually  passe*!  hy  Coiiftress.  W  *• 
*lo  *‘ont**n<l.  liow**v**r,  that  tin*  I’ariir  Etiniinission 
siniiilil  he  so  **onstitiite*l  that  its  investigations  he 
thoronf!h.  aeeiiral**  ainl  in  tin*  hest  int<*resls  of  the 
«*oiintry.  ainl  flirt hernnir**,  the  Tariff  ('.tininiission 
slionhl  report  its  (iinlings  *lir**rtly  to  the  (aiiif'ress  of 
the  I  nite*l  Stales  ainl  that  that  ho*ly  alone  shoiihl 
have  the  power  to  inaugurate  ehaiifjes  in  our  Tariff 
Law. 

Domestic  Valuation  Impractical  and  a 
Subterfufie 

There  seems  to  he  a  more  *leci*le*l  teinlency  on  the 
part  tif  i*ertain  legislators  in  W  ashington  to  change 
the  valuation  hase  of  our  Tariff  Bill  from  foreign 
valuation,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  levying  iluties 
for  the  past  one  hun*lred  years,  to  some  form  of 
ilomestic  valuation.  This  teinlency  is  strongly  *’vi- 
♦lence*!  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  ailopted  Sec¬ 
tion  340  of  the  Smoot  Bill,  which  proviiles  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  convert  the  proposed  rates 
of  *luty*  in  the  Bill  so  as  to  bring  in  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  when  levied  upon  the  basis  of  iloniestie 
valuation.  The  Tariff  Commission  has  been  chargeil 
to  undertake  this  task  and  report  to  Congress  by 
January  1,  1932.  Not  only  was  Section  340  approve*! 
by  the  Senate,  but  the  Senate  also  restore*!  to  the  Bill 
Section  642  of  the  Hawley  Bill  which  authorizes  the 
Presiilent  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  various 
bases  for  the  valuation  of  imported  merchan*li8e  hy 
such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  may  <lesignate. 

W  hile  we  are  *lisappointe*l  that  our  legislators 
cannot  readily  foresee  the  practical  *lifficulties  *>f  any 
form  of  *lonie8tic  valuation,  nevertheless,  we  are 
jilease*!  that  precaution  has  bt*en  exercise*!  hy  both 
Houses  of  (]ongres8  in  regar*l  to  making  any  ra*lical 
change  in  the  valuation  hase.  The  House  Bill  iiro- 
vides  that  a  careful  investigation  shouhl  he  made  of 
all  forms  of  valuation.  The  Senate  Bill  calls  for  two 
years  of  investigation  an*l  a  rejiort  to  Congress  before 
any  action  is  taken.  In  the  meantime  foreign  valua¬ 
tion  will  remain  as  the  chief  basis  tif  levying  *luties 
on  imported  merchanilise.  W  e  are  hopeful  that  these 
investigations,  if  they  are  carrietl  out,  will  prove  to 
Congress  once  ami  for  all  the  iinworkahility  of  lev'y- 
ing  *luties  on  any  other  basis  than  foreign  valuation. 

Any  form  of  domestic  valuation  which  has  thus 
far  been  proposed,  would  set  up  an  almost  iiiisur- 


inoiintahle  harrier  to  the  purchasing  *)f  those  new 
ainl  n*iv**l  lines  *if  iner<‘han<lise  offer***l  in  the  markets 
*if  the  wiirhl  ainl  require*!  hy  the  American  *‘onsumer. 
First  of  all.  the  merchant  woiihl  never  know  when 
making  a  purchase  what  the  domestic  valuation  of  his 
shipnn*nt  woiihl  he  until  it  actually  rcache*!  the  port 
*)t  entry  in  the  ITnite*!  States  and  was  ajipraised  hx' 
the  customs  authorili**s.  Hence  he  would  never  kiuiw 
the  amount  of  *luty'  he  woiihl  have  to  pay  on  a  pur¬ 
chase,  nor  woiihl  he  know  what  his  retail  selling  price 
lor  that  merchainlise  xvonid  have  to  be  in  or*ler  to 
make  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

F’lirtheriinire.  we  are  not  opp*»se<l  to  Domestic  Val¬ 
uation  on  the  basis  that  it  is  impractical  alone,  but 
we  are  also  opposed  to  it  because  we  believe  that 
it  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  its  proponents  to  secure 
an  increase  in  rates  of  *luty  through  subterfuge  which 
they  would  he  afraid  to  ask  for  openly.  So  firmly  are 
we  convinced  that  Domestic  Valuation  is  seriously 
(letrimental  to  the  hest  interests  of  the  merchants  of 
this  country,  that  your  Association  and  its  Tariff  Com¬ 
mittee  will  continue  to  oppose  any  change  in  hase 
as  long  as  there  is  an  opportunity  to  *lo  so. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  you  will 
find  another  chart  prepared  by  the  Tariff  Committee 
of  the  Association  showing  the  effects  on  the  retail 
selling  price  of  different  specific  items  of  inerchan- 
*lise  of  any  change  *if  base  from  foreign  valuation  to 
Domestic  Valuation.  This  chart  is  worthy  of  careful 
stuily  on  your  part.  It  points  out  more  clearly  than 
we  could  hope  to  *lo  in  several  printed  pages  how 
the  Tariff  Bill  now  before  Congress  will  raise  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  American  consumer  whom  you 
serve. 

Who  Is  a  Tourist? 

Lp  to  the  lime  *if  going  to  press  Paragraph  1799 
of  the  propose*!  Bill  which  raises  the  amount  *)f 
t*>urist's  **xemptiou  from  one  hiindrc*!  *lollars  to  two 
hiiiulred  ilollars  has  not  come  up  for  *‘onsideration 
of  the  Senate.  \^'e  must  not  lose  sight  *)f  the  fact  that 
a  re<*eiit  ruling  *>f  the  Treasury  Department  inter¬ 
prets  this  Section  of  the  Bill  to  mean  that  any  resi¬ 
lient  of  the  I  iiited  States  may  purchase  merchamlise 
in  a  foreign  county  lor  personal  or  household  use  to 
the  extent  of  S20(l  on  the  basis  of  wholesale  value, 
ami  bring  this  merchandise  hack  into  the  Unite*l 
States  even  though  he  he  absent  from  the  countiy 
only  a  few'  hours.  If  this  jirovisioii  of  the  Bill  he 
enacte*!  into  law.  it  will  work  a  serious  hardship 
especially  upon  merchants  locate*!  in  states  a*ljoin- 
iiig  the  Cana*liaii  bonier,  as  well  as  merchants  in 
other  sections  of  the  coiintrv'.  because  of  the  ability 
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()i  ('anaiiian  ami  Mexican  merchants  tn  sell  inerchan- 
ilise  to  thcuisamis  of  American  “lonrists*'  at  prices 
lower  than  American  merchants  can  sell  the  same  mer- 
thamlise  iiptin  which  the  latter  have  to  jiay  duty. 
(In  the  i>ther  hand,  Canadian  visitors  to  the  United 
States  are  not  permitted  to  take  hack  one  dollar's 
worth  of  merchandise  from  this  country  into  (Canada 
without  paying  duty.  We  feel  that  Congress  should 
(irst  of  all  define  what  a  "'tourist"  is  and  require  an 
ahsence  of  at  least  seven  days  from  the  United  States 
before  granting  any  exemption  whatsoever  on  pur¬ 
chases  made  abroad.  The  question  might  honestly 
be  asked  why  touri.sts  are  grantetl  any  exemption  at 
all.  It  is  our  understanding  that  tourist  exemption 
to  the  amount  of  $100  was  first  put  into  the  Tariff 
Bill  years  ago  to  permit  American  tourists  traveling 
abroad  to  make  necessary  purchases  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  in  particular,  which  they  may  need  for  their 
immediate  use.  We  feel,  how'ever,  that  the  original 
intention  of  Congress  is  not  being  carried  out  in  this 
regard  and  that  this  exemption  is  being  offered  as  a 
lure  by  mercbants  of  adjoining  countries  in  their 
attempt  to  secure  the  business  of  American  customers 
for  many  lines  of  merchandise,  such  as  clothing, 
linens,  blankets,  bedding,  china,  glassware  and  sport¬ 
ing  goods.  We  are  watching  with  keen  interest  how 
the  Senate  acts  on  this  Section  of  the  Tariff  Bill 
and  we  will  do  everything  possible  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  our  members  who  will  be  affected 
in  the  event  of  its  enactment. 

It  is  ver\'  difficult  at  this  time  to  forecast  just  when 
a  Tariff  Bill  will  be  passed.  It  is  also  difficult  to  say 
just  what  kind  of  bill  will  emanate  from  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  We 
are,  however,  studying  the  situation  daily,  watching 
closely  every  new  amendment  to  the  Bill  and  every 
action  of  Congress  and  we  shall  continue  our  vigi¬ 
lance  on  behalf  of  the  retailers  of  the  country  until 
the  pending  Bill  is  finally  enacted  into  law.  No  effort 
has  heen  spared  on  the  part  of  your  Tariff  Commit¬ 
tee.  under  the  (Tiairmanship  of  Philip  l^eBoutillier, 
to  make  known  the  Association's  position  in  regard 
to  the  Tariff  Bill  now'  before  Congress.  You.  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  member  of  the  Association  can  lend  con¬ 
siderable  support  to  the  work  of  the  (Committee  by 
making  the  Association's  position,  which  has  heen  so 
often  set  forth  in  literature  mailed  out  from  this 
office  ami  in  the  pages  of  TllE  Bl  I.l.KTtN.  wiilely 
known  in  your  community  and  by  communicating 
directly  with  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  op¬ 
posing  these  administrative  provisions  of  the  Bill 
which  are  iletrimental  to  your  best  interests  as  a 
merchant.  The  time  to  oppose  these  features  of  the 
Bill  is  now.  Tomorrow  or  next  week  may  be  too 


late.  If  you  have  not  done  so  already,  will  you  kindly 
wire  or  write  your  representatives  in  ('ongress 
I’oiVi/ig  your  opposition  to  any  chaitfie  from  foreiftn 
valuation  as  thv  basis  of  Ipvyinft  ilutios  on  imported 
merchandise  to  any  form  of  domestic  valuation; 
register  your  protest  to  any  flexible  provision  in  the 
new'  Tarift'  Bill  which  does  not  vi'st  in  (Congress  the 
right  to  lower  and  raise  rates  of  iluty,  and  whether 
or  not  you  feel  that  you  are  likely  to  he  affected  by 
the  raising  of  tourist  free  entrv'  from  $100  to  $200. 
\ou  can  at  least  support  your  brother  merchants  who 
will  he  affected  by  opposing  this  provision  in  the 
new  Tariff  Bill. 

Silk  Weifihtinfi  Conference  Called 

We  have  now  and  then  in  the  past  informed  you 
in  these  editorial  columns  of  the  work  which  your 
Association  is  doing  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of 
other  national  assoeiations  in  endeavoring  to  set 
satisfactory  standards  for  the  weighting  of  silk  fabrics. 
For  months  the  Technical  Committee  has  been  at 
work  on  this  problem.  It  has  not  heen  an  easy  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve. 

We  do  feel  however  that  sufficient  progress  has 
been  made  for  the  holding  of  a  preliminary  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  the  developments  made  to  date  at 
which  representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  will  he  present.  At  this  conference  there  will 
be  in  attendance  representatives  of  retailers,  silk 
manufacturers,  silk  dyers,  commercial  dyers  and 
cleaners,  laundry  owners,  garment  manufacturers  and 
consumers.  Such  a  conference  as  this  is  indeed  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  willingness  of  allied  industries  and  trades 
to  meet  when  they  have  a  common  problem  which 
calls  for  solution.  A  «lecade  or  two  ago  concerted 
action  of  this  nature  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
dustries  would  have  been  unthinkable.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  this  spirit  of  cooperation  which  pervades  our 
business  w'orld  today  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  progress  which  our  country'  has  made  in  its 
industrial  and  mercantile  life. 

This  conference  will  he  held  in  New  A"ork  City 
on  November  6.  A  our  Association  will  be  atlequatelv 
represented  and  the  retailers'  interests  will  he  ably 
presented.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  problem 
which  is  so  far  reaching  in  its  effects  and  vitallv  con¬ 
cerns  many  important  industries  of  the  country  can 
he  solved  after  a  few  months  of  research  work  or  the 
holding  of  one  or  two  conferences.  We  believe  that 
the  Technical  Committee  which  has  heen  carrying 
on  laboratory  research  during  the  past  few  months 
has  made  progress,  but  we  also  feel  that  considerable 
work  remains  to  be  done. 
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Let  US  hope  that  the  outcome  of  this  preliminary 
conference  and  the  subsequent  conferences  which 
should  follow,  will  result  in  at  least  tending  to  lessen 
the  retailers’  difficulties  in  the  distribution  of  silk 
fabrics  and  in  assuring  the  consumer  of  more  ser¬ 
viceable  merchandise.  If  this  objective  is  obtained 
then  the  time  and  effort  devoted  to  this  cause  will 
have  been  well  spent. 

Visual  Mindedness  and  Training 

Psychologists  readily  agree  that  all  learning  con¬ 
sists  of  recorded  impressions  which  have  reached  the 
brain  through  the  sense  faculties  with  which  man  is 
endowed.  Educators  go  further  and  state  that  in  the 
process  of  learning  the  most  important  sense  is  that 
of  sight.  We  are  all  visual  minded  and  those  im¬ 
pressions  which  we  gain  through  the  sense  of  sight 
are  apt  to  be  more  permanent  and  lasting  than  those 
which  are  gained  through  any  other  sense  f  iculty. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  a  group  of  training  di¬ 
rectors  inaugurated  a  film  service  for  member  stores. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  able  Committee,  a  number 
of  still  films  depicting  the  manufacturing  processes 
and  selling  points  of  different  lines  of  merchandise 
have  been  prepared  and  are  available  for  distribution. 
The  Committee  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  films  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  sales¬ 
manship  and  service  subjects. 

Many  of  our  stores  tell  us  that  they  find  this  ser¬ 
vice  an  invaluable  aid  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular 
work  of  their  training  department.  We  believe  that 
this  work  has  great  possibilities  in  the  future.  A  good 
start  has  already  been  made  by  our  Committee  and 
we  think  the  members  of  the  Still  Film  Committee 
who  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  thought 
to  the  development  of  this  new  feature  in  the  field 
of  retail  training  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
initiative  and  foresight  which  they  have  shown. 

Training  For  Merchaiuiising 

Anyone  studying  trends  in  retailing  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  by  the  increasing  interest  in  train¬ 
ing  for  merchandising.  From  the  highest  executive  to 
the  new  employee,  there  is  evident  a  student  attitude. 

Most  of  our  larger  retail  institutions  have  started, 
or  are  contemplating  the  starting,  of  junior  executive 
training  courses. 

The  number  of  students  enrolling  in  retailing  sub¬ 
jects  in  universities  particularly  in  the  evening 
courses,  has  doubled  and  tripled  during  the  last  few 
years.  These  educational  institutions  are  making  an 


admirable  contribution  to  better  retailing  in  the  way 
that  they  have  organized  and  expanded  their  curricula 
to  include  subjects  on  retail  merchandising. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
needs  of  a  large  number  of  executives  ami  potential 
executives  have  not  yet  been  provideil  for.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  these  people  now  employed  in  our  stores  to  take  a 
thorough  course  in  merchandising  without  an  ex¬ 
tended  leave  of  absence  which  would,  in  most  in¬ 
stances.  be  impractical. 

Isn't  the  time  now  right  for  a  concentrated  course 
in  merchandising  for  one  or  two  weeks,  in  which  the 
principles  of  merchandising  and  their  applications 
would  be  presented  by  retail  store  executives?  Let 
us  hope  that  in  the  near  future  such  a  course  will 
be  organized  to  take  care  of  this  thirst  for  training 
which  is  in  evidence  on  every  hand  in  some  practical 
way. 

Are  If  e  Reaching  You? 

From  time  to  time  we  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
some  report,  publication  or  mailing  sent  out  from 
the  offices  of  the  Association  does  not  reach  the  execu¬ 
tive  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  A  check  up  of  the 
records  of  our  office  indicates  that  the  material  in 
question  has  been  mailed.  This  complaint  during 
recent  months  has  become  more  and  more  prevalent. 
^  e  are  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  on  our  part 
to  remedy  this  situation  but  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  difficulty  exists  within  the  local  store. 

Vie  are  conscious  of  the  tremendous  task  which 
confronts  the  mailing  department  of  a  retail  organi¬ 
zation.  Here  hundreds  ainl  in  fact  even  thousands  of 
pieces  of  mail  may  be  received  during  the  course  of 
the  business  day.  It  is  conceivable  that  much  printed 
matter,  once  it  is  removed  from  the  envelope  or 
mailing  wrapper,  fails  to  reach  the  executive  for 
whom  it  was  intended. 

Vi  e  believe  that  you  want  to  receive  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Association.  May  we  suggest  therefore 
that  the  mailing  department  emi)loyees  be  instructed 
to  see  that  all  reports  and  publications  coining  from 
the  National  Association  be  routed  promptly  to  the 
offices  of  those  executives  whose  names  they  carry? 
By  so  doing,  you  will  insure  your  executives  of  re¬ 
ceiving  valuable  information  which  otherwise  would 
not  come  to  their  attention,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
you  would  help  in  eliminating  much  inconvenience 
and  expense  in  duplicating  these  reports  afterwards 
when  special  requests  are  made  for  them  at  a  later 
date. 
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A  Great  Convention  in  the  Making 

<  )nce  apain  the  time  ha«  come  to  prepare  for  the 
next  Annual  Convention  of  our  Association.  Those 
of  you  who  have  attencletl  past  conventions  know 
that  this  annual  event  is  without  «louht  the  foremost 
iiatherinf!  of  the  year  (levote«l  to  the  problems  of 
retailing. 

On  October  8  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  consisting  of  members  of  the  Executive  (]om- 
mittee  of  your  Board  of  Directors  an«l  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Associate  Groups,  met  in  New  York  to  formu¬ 
late  plans  to  make  the  19th  Annual  (Convention  the 
greatest,  most  valuable  and  most  important  gathering 
the  .Vssociation  has  ever  held. 

The  year  1929  has  presented  the  retailer  with  more 
important  problems  than  he  has  ever'  confronted  be¬ 
fore.  We  are  planning  our  Convention  so  that  these 
problems  will  come  up  for  due  consideration  and 
iliscussion.  Every  progressive  retailer  should  plan  to 
attend.  Only  through  concerted  and  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  can  we  hope  to  solve  these  problems.  Your 
Association  Convention  is  the  time  and  place  when 
the  best  minds  of  the  retail  «lr\’  goods  craft  assemble 
and  give  generously  of  their  impressions,  their  study 
and  experience  for  the  purpose  of  solving  our  com¬ 
mon  problem. 

Your  Executive  (Council  unanimously  agreed  that 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  today  within  a  retail  store 


is  efficient  “team  work”.  The.  e  is  a  tendency  toward 
over-specialization  of  functions.  An  executive  in  one 
division  does  not  sense  the  problems  of  his  fellow 
executives  in  other  divisions  of  the  organization. 
Vi  bile  this  is  true  in  our  larger  stores,  it  is  also 
equally  true  in  our  smaller  stores,  the  store  owner 
not  having  a  true  conception  of  the  proper  correlation 
and  coordination  of  all  the  various  functions  of  his 
organization.  Satisfactory’  .service  to  the  consumer  re- 
•fuires  that  every  retail  store  .should  be  organized 
to  run  with  precision  and  a  consciousness  on  the 
t»art  of  all  employees  as  to  the  function  of  the  store. 
Stores  which  have  accomplished  this  have  reaped 
their  rewards  by  increased  net  prohts. 

If  we  are  going  to  build  up  more  efficient  retail 
institutions  for  the  ser\'ice  of  our  customers,  we  must 
hecoine  “Store  Minded”. 

Plan  now  to  attend  the  19th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (roods  Association. 

The  Place — Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 

riie  Time — February  3  to  7,  19.30, 


'Economic  Principles  of  Consumption'' 

A  \ew  anti  Important  Book  by  Paul  H.  Nvstroni 

Reviewed  by  SuZA.NNE  AsHLEY  Brett 

tssociation  members  may  secure  copies  of  "Economic  Principles  of  Consump¬ 
tion".  by  sentlinii  orders  and  checks  directly  to  The  yational  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.  Issffciation.  The  book  u  ill  be  promptly  foncar{led.  pttsta^e  prepaid  and  insured. 

Price  S5.(M) 


“Kcononiic  Principles  of  Consumption",  by  Paul  H.  Xystrom. 
Professor  of  Marketing,  Columbia  University — 586  pages.  29 
plates.  71  tables,  price  S5.00.  The  Ronald  Press  Comi)any, 
Xew  Y'ork. 

ROFESSOR  PAUL  H.  XYSTRUM’S  “Econo¬ 
mic  Principles  of  Consumption’’,  just  off  the  press, 
is  more  than  a  definite  valuable  contribution  to 
industry.  This  volume  tcjgether  with  the  author’s 
“Ecoiujinics  of  Fashion’’,  published  last  year,  consti¬ 
tute  a  new  Cycloi>edia  tor  producers  and  distributors. 
Through  Professor  Xystrom’s  able  mind  the  study  of 
consumption  becomes  a  modern  science- — a  science  not 
of  yesterday,  but  a  science  of  today  and  many  tomor¬ 
rows. 

I'he  “emerging  consumer’’  becomes  the  most  import¬ 
ant  actor  in  Professor  Xvstrom’s  modern  drama  of 


demand  and  supply.  In  fact,  the  consumer  is  no  longer 
in  the  painful  process  of  emerging.  He  is  now  the 
center  of  all  attention — continually  under  the  spotlight, 
and  Professor  Xystrom  finds  him  the  pivotal  point  for 
the  formulation  of  practical  business  policies  and 
methods.  The  consumer  dictates  production,  demands 
the  most  effective  and  economical  distribution  and 
therefore,  the  moth-eaten  traditions  and  methods  of  the 
past  no  longer  woo  or  win  the  consumer  of  today. 
Professor  Xystrom  has  ably  forced  the  business  world’s 
recognition  of  the  consumer  in  a  new  role  and  sees  in 
the  solution  of  the  consumer  problem  the  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  character,  extent  and  trends  of  consumption. 
He  ])oints  out  that  the  wastes  of  making  and  trying  to 
sell  unwanted  goods  of  all  kinds  run  annually  into 
( Cotitimicd  on  page  644  i 
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Products  Liability  Insurance 

III  iiialysis  of  Products  lAnhility  Insitriiiirc,  ns  a  type  of  covcrafic  is  here 
presented,  includiiifi  the  Phrasetdogy  of  Different  Policies — Losses  yot 
Covered — Rntes  and  Premiums  and  a  Final  If  anting — '‘Any  policy  con¬ 
taining  a  condition  that  no  suits  shall  be  started  against  the  insurance 
company  unless  brought  to  recover  money  actually  paid  by  the  insured 
in  settlement  of  final  judgment  should  be  rejecteiV'. 


PR()l)LX"l'S  Liability  Insurance  is  a  tyix;  ot  cover¬ 
age  that  should  he  considered  hy  every  store  mem¬ 
ber  having  for  sale  manufactured  products  coming 
under  the  classification  of  footl  products,  beauty  pre¬ 
parations,  proprietary  reme<lies,  etc.  This  form  of 
protection  provides  indemnity  against  suits  brought 
against  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  distributor  on 
account  of  a  real  or  fancied  injury  sustained  by  con¬ 
sumers  or  users  of  their  products. 

Claims  based  uiKin  alleged  errors  of  employees  or 
adulteration  of  products  can  be  brought  against  the 
most  careful  store.  Such  claims  mean  considerable 
trouble  and  exjiense  to  the  distributor  to  say  nothing 
of  the  danger  to  business  reputation.  Products  Liability 
Insurance  is  the  only  real  protection  against  stich 
hazards. 

This  tyjie  of  indemnity  has  been  made  necessary  by 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  courts.  Under 
the  old  common  law  doctrine  it  was  held  that  a  con¬ 
tractor,  manufacturer  or  a  vendor  of  an  article  is  not 
liable  to  third  parties  for  negligence  in  the  construction, 
manufacture  or  sale  of  such  articles.  The  modern  trend 
as  defined  in  recent  court  decisions  is  the  exact  reverse 
of  this.  The  law  now  holds  that  if  the  nature  of  the 
thing  is  such  that  it  is  reasonably  certain  to  place  life 
and  limb  in  peril,  when  negligently  made,  it  is  then  a 
thing  of  peril  and  the  manufacturer  has  a  duty  to  make 
it  carefully.  He  is  therefore  liable  for  damages  if  his 
negligence  or  the  negligence  of  his  employees  results 
in  injury  or  property  damage  to  others  even  though 
there  is  no  contractual  relation  between  the  parties.  Uf 
course,  our  department  store  member  would  be  the 
first  to  have  suits  filetl  against  him  liecause  he  was  the 
vendor. 

I'his  doctrine  was  definitely  stated  in  the  case  of 
Mac  I’herson  against  Ihiick  Motor  Company  in  a  Xew 
York  btate  case  and  was  developed  from  a  still  eariler 
case  .set  torth  m  Thomas  against  W  inchester  in  a  Xew 
York  Court  which  stated  tnat  an  act  of  negligence  of 
a  manutacturer  or  vendor,  which  is  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  health  of  mankind  and  which  is  committed  in  a 
preiiaration  or  sale  ot  an  article  intended  to  jireserve, 
destroy  or  affect  human  life,  it  is  actionable  by  third 
jiarties  who  suffer  trom  the  negligence.  The  law  as 
It  is  today  holds  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  liable 
tor  any  act  of  negligence  in  prejiaring  products  which 
would  be  reasonalily  certain  to  cause  injury  if  negli¬ 
gently  made. 

Policies 

The  jihraseology  of  the  tlitfereiu  policies  varies  great¬ 
ly  not  only  according  to  the  tyjie  tif  risk  and  the 
character  of  the  establishment  but  also  in  the  fonns  of 
the  different  companies.  Most  of  the  companies  write 


a  sjKcial  emlorsement  adapting  a  regular  public  liability 
jMjlicy  to  this  risk,  describing  the  character  of  the 
insurance,  business  and  the  products  covered.  The 
broadest  policy  covers  the  liability  of  the  insured  for 
damages  on  account  of  bodily  injuries  or  illness  includ¬ 
ing  death  and/  or  damage  or  (le.struction  of  property 
of  any  descrijition  actually'  suffered  or  alleged  to  have 
lieen  suffered  by  any  person  not  in  his  employ,  as  a 
result  of  the  consumption  and/  or  use  of  any  article  or 
jiroduct  manufactured  and/  or  distributed  by  the  insured 
in  the  course  of  his  business. 

Losses  not  Covered 

Some  {xilicies  do  not  cover  liability  for  injuries  as  a 
result  of  use  or  consumption  of  the  goods  while  on  the 
insured's  premises.  This  hazard  is  covered  by  an 
owners’,  landlords’  and  tenants’  public  liability  policy. 

All  policies  e.xclude  liability  for  injuries  to  employees 
while  engaged  in  the  course  t)f  employment  because  this 
hazard  is  covered  by  the  W  orkmen's  Comjiensation 
Policy. 

Many  of  the  policies  do  tiot  cover  property  damage 
but  they  will  provide  this  coverage  by  endorsement  on 
the  payment  of  additional  premium. 

Some  ix)licies  do  not  cover  loss  arising  or  resulting 
from  Ixxlily  injuries  caused  by  the  consumption  or 
use  of  foods  like  ice  cream,  milk,  fish,  oysters  or  any 
seafood.  Others  do  not  protect  against  claims  when 
product  is  used  or  consumed  on  the  premises. 

Rates  and  Premiums 

Rates  on  this  type  of  insurance  can  be  obtained  from 
any  agent  or  broker  familiar  with  public  liability.  The 
premium  is  quoted  for  each  $100  of  gross  .sales  estimated 
at  the  l)eginning  of  the  policy  term.  An  adjustment  is 
made,  on  the  basis  of  actual  sales,  at  the  termination 
of  the  ix)licy.  The  policy  is  written  for  variable  limits, 
depending  on  the  risk,  lake  public  liability  or  elevator 
liability,  a  limit  is  set  on  the  liability  of  the  company 
for  injuries  to  one  j)erson  and  another  sum  is  set  as 
the  total  limit  t)f  the  policy.  The  advantage  of  protec¬ 
tion  of  this  nature  is  that  the  insurance  conij^anv  takes 
over  the  defense  of  all  suits  brought  against  the  in¬ 
sured.  relieveing  him  of  trouble  and  e.xjxjnse.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  defending  the  name  and  reputation  of  the 
store  from  groundless  suits  often  costs  much  more 
than  the  i)remium  charged  for  this  protection. 

Care  should  l)e  e.xercised  to  see  jxjlicies  or  endorse¬ 
ments  defend  and/  or  pay  the  claims  instead  of  indem¬ 
nifying  the  insured  for  judgements  actually  paid  by  the 
insured.  Any  jxdicy  containing  a  condition  that  no  suits 
shall  be  startetl  against  the  insurance  companv  unles.s 
brought  to  recover  m(.)ney  actually  paid  by  the  insured 
in  settlement  of  final  judgement  should  lx?  rejected. 
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Someth inii  Plus 

It  hy  Is  An  Escalator  ff  here  y 

Written  for  The  Store  Mangers'  Division 

By  C.  jE.tNNKTTE  Grieeth,  Retuilin»  Consultant 


WK  can  cull  from  the  mine  of  experience  n(jw  at 
hand,  and  list  out,  how  many  people  can  ride 
on  an  escalator  in  an  hour,  the  relation  of  esca¬ 
lator  capacity  to  floor  space,  how  much  it  costs  to 
install  them,  what  one  must  pay  out  to  run  them  and 
keep  them  in  g(jod  condition,  and  other  facts  and  sta¬ 
tistics  from  many  stores  and  in  published  data,  that 
lead  us  to  suppose  fairly  certainly  that  their  installa¬ 
tion  is  under  various  circumstances  apt  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous. 

Something  Plus 

But  there  is  Something  Plus.  Just  escalators  to  carry 
crowds  at  not  too  great  expense  is  not  the  whole  story. 

Consider  that  dictum  with  the  high-brow  name. 
Doctrine  of  Relativity.  With  a  wry  smile,  one  truly 
scholarly  professor  of  Philosophy  used  to  say  on  this 
subject,  “You  see,  it  is  like  a  housewife  well  versed  in 
the  art  of  keeping  house.  She  does  not  plan  for  lunch 
to-day  until  she  learns  what  was  left  from  dinner 
yesterday.”  Christopher  Morley  says  it  differently  in 
his  phrase,  “A  fact  is  not  a  fact  till  seen  in  the  just 
alleyway  of  circumstance”,  while  in  ordinary  language 
it  might  be  stated  that  “Everything  overlaps  on  some¬ 
thing  else.” 


Escalators  must  be  considered  not  only  in  themselves, 
but  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  store,  its  general  layout 
as  well  as  its  transportation  facilities. 

.\nother  Something  Plus 

Then  there  is  another  Something  Plus.  The  law  of 
gravity  merely  states  one  of  the  things  that  naturally 
happens.  In  what  is  natural  for  people  to  do,  lies  the 
crux  of  convenience. 

Logging 

There  is  a  story  and  in  that  story  an  episode  wherein 
an  eager  youth  wonders  why  the  (Jld  Timer  of  the  forest 
climbs,  with  no  small  exertion,  far  up  the  mountainside 
before  cutting  his  trees,  a  single-handed  team  of  only 
himself.  The  lone  forester  had  learned  that  cutting  on 
low  ground  nearer  the  lake  meant  furnishing  power  to 
carry  the  logs  on  to  the  waterway,  while  cutting  them 
where  he  did,  with  greater  initial  effort  to  get  to  the 
better  place,  they  slid,  gained  impetus  and  landed  where 
he  needed  them.  He  was  but  making  an  effort  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  what  naturally  happens. 

An  equally  canny  thing  for  a  merchant  to  do  is  to 
go  to  some  trouble  for  the  sake  of  capitalizing  what 
people  naturally  do. 


Looking  through  to  the  extended  HORIZON  OF  ACT IV  IT \ 
from  the  neic  greater  RADIUS  OF  SERV  ICE 
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Tho  diufional  lines  show  the  space 
before  the  change,  hidden  by 
double  elevator  bank,  but  noic 
visible  in  the  new  plan. 


The  Public  State  of  Mind 

Take  a  look  at  the  Public  State  of 
Mind  now-a-days.  It  has  changed 
greatly  within  the  span  of  our  own 
observation.  People  are  now  accus¬ 
tomed  to  immediate  action.  They  are 
called  motion-minded  and  air-minded. 
You  may  recently  have  seen  it  stated 
that  they  have  become  three-dimension¬ 
al-minded,  which  is  by  way  of  saying, 
for  instance,  that,  given  the  chance  to 
do  so  easily  and  promptly,  they  take 
for  granted  going  the  height  and  depth 
as  well  as  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  store. 

Our  little  cousins.  The  Chain  Stores, 
are  notorious  for  picking  their  loca¬ 
tions  with  a  careful  eye  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  passer-by. 

We  may  well  take  a  page  from  their 
book,  take  notice  of  The  I’ublic  State 
of  Mind  and,  through  taking  notice  of 
it.  cash  in  on  her — it  generally  is  her — 
state  of  mind  when  she  is  within  our 
doors. 

A  Spotlight  on  Values 

Macy's,  under  the  leadership  of  that 
trio  of  wizard  merchants,  have  done 
both  of  these  things.  'I'hey  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  relation  of  their  vertical 
traffic  facilities  to  the  rest  of  the  store, 
and  they  have  taken  notice  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  to-day  and  how  its  mind  works. 

Regardless  of  all  their  reasons  for 
the  recent  change  of  two  of  their  sev¬ 
eral  banks  of  j)assenger  elevators  to 
one  complete  set  of  escalators,  up  and 
down,  the  results  on  the  ^lain  Floor 
particularly  throw  a  spotlight  on  out¬ 
standing  characteristics  of  escalators 
and  elevators. 


The  present  plan  shows  the  old 
elevators  removed  and  the  new 
vertical  traffic  lanes  giving  netv 
greater  Radius  of  Service. 


The  store  went  one  better  on  the  old  song.  ‘‘Every 
little  bit  added  to  what  you  got  makes  just  that  little 
bit  more”,  when  they  added  a  "little  bit”  of  physical 
square  footage  by  taking  out  those  twelve  elevators  to 
put  in  one  pair  of  escalators,  they  also  added,  by  losing 
the  intervening  obstacle  which  had  been  tho.se  elevators, 
"a  whole  lot  more”  of  visible  space. 

Formerly  you  could  go  through  and  around  this 
double  elevator  bank,  but  you  could  not  see  through  it 
enough  to  make  you  feel  that  the  space  beyond  was 
all  in  the  same  place  with  you. 

The  Book  and  Stationery  Departments,  which  were 
through  the  elevator  tvall,  are  now  in  the  same  room 
with  the  whole  front  store,  while  themselves  staying  in 
the  same  spots  where  they  were  before. 

The  change  has  brought  a  different  set  of  location 
values.  The  sales  territory  directly  adjacent  to  the 
new  escalators  and  in  front  of  the  old  elevator  space  is 
no  longer  at  the  rear  of  the  Main  Building,  but,  while 
staying  physically  in  the  same  place,  is  now  pretty  much 


in  the  center  of  things. 

1  he  Horizon  of  Activity  has  extended.  The  Center 
of  the  Radius  of  Service  has  changed. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  and  what  is  too  likely 
to  be  the  sole  consideration,  more  people  are  carried 
niore  con\ieniently  to  the  other  floors.  This  advantage 
is  obvious  and  important,  but  should  not  be  the  only 
child. 


Wall  Or  Center  Floor  Locations 

Not  all  stores  have  elevator-walls  so  placed  that  it 
is  an  advantage  to  take  them  out.  But  this  dramatic 
episode  has  brought  out  emphatically  the  relative  merits 
of  wall  and  center  floor  locations  for  these  two  tvpes 
of  vertical  traffic  lanes. 

Enough  elevators  together  to  carry  the  traffic  of  one 
escalator  just  naturally  have  to  become  a  wall.  This 
in  itself  tends  to  make  elevators  the  more  advantageous 
of  the  two  for  normal  wall  locations,  which  are  also 
best  for  express  service. 
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There  are  circumstances  where  wall  locations  for 
e>«.alators  l)est  serve  the  purpose,  but,  by  and  large. 
YOU  can  capitalize  the  escalator’s  very  nature  and  small 
ground  area  by  placing  it  out  in  the  ojien.  where  it  can 
have  the  )iHixiinuin  niciius  of  serzici'  and  z'isihility. 
Then  it  you  are  wise  you  will  plan  the  surrounding 
sales  area  and  traffic  lanes  accordingly,  unless  you  have 
been  still  wiser  and  done  so  when  placing  the  escalators. 

There  are  i)eople  who  have  grown  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  an  escalator  necessarily  as  a  serious  ob¬ 
struction — something  unusual  stuck  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  causing  them  to  give  up  certain  space  on 
the  door  that  they  have  been  used  to  having  for  some¬ 
thing  else,  counters,  shelves  or  whatnot. 

But  this  Main  Floor  at  Macy’s  and  what  has 
happened  to  it  lately  scatter  these  delusions  atul 
remind  us  that  the  escalator  is  the  smallest  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  large  capacity  yet  devised  for  feasible  i 
and  comfortable  vertical  transjxirtation  at  jMiints  / 
of  greatest  radius  of  service,  which  is  another  ji 
way  of  saying,  for  letting  the  public  go  up  and  j 
down  stairs  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  j 

.\!k1  s<imehow  the  brave  souls  who  decide<l  j 
early,  in  the  face  of  fears  but  because  of  j 
logic,  to  install  escalators,  have  found  that  // 

the  space  given  up  really  meant  little  more  j 
than  the  service  it  rendered  to  the  ijublic.  j 

and  that  they  gained  more  than  they  lost  j 

l)ecause  they  now  offered  greater  cus-  j 

tomer  convenience  in  lieu  (}f  a  few  j  j 

square  feet  of  display,  st(x:k  or  aisle.  j  / 

Which  consideration  the  jntblic  is  //  / 

([uick  to  a})preciate  iti  a  way  that  we  //  / 

like.  j  / 

The  .Mountain  Stream  j  / 

So  here  is  another  academic  !  / 

theory  making  good  in  the  dailv  Ij  j 

affairs  of  our  storekeeping.  jj  j 

W  e  used  to  be  rather  scorn-  j  j 

fill  of  that  theorv  that  the  j 

mountain  stream  ditl  not  / 

e.xist  unless  there  were  j 

I>t'opIe  there  to  use  it.  j  / 

I  hat  e.xplanation  //  / 


that  this  iKju-e.xistence  was  merely  economic  seemed 
farfetched  and  high-brow,  and  did  not  register  very 
strongly. 

Now,  howe\er.  challenge  rises  up  through  whatever 
statistical  facts  we  <ligest  alxuit  them  or  observations 
we  make,  to  ask  the  question  "W  hat  is  the  SjKice  With¬ 
out  the  People?"  .\nd  the  mountain  stream  of  said 
theorv  gurgles  on.  perhaps  saying  whimsically  "f)f 
what  giMxl  is  vour  merchandise  if  enough  j»eople  are 
not  there  to  buy  it?" 

Look  at  tile  escalators  we  have  known  an<l  their 
effect  on  the  surrounding  store  territorv-. 

Look  too  at  the  freedom  of  their 
jJ  use  and  consider  the  jntblic 

j  of  tixlay  and  how 

//  /  its  mind  works. 


out  to  thv  lllllllr iilll  li-  ' 

nt'tr  vsralntors  from  tho  !!li' 

iifuly  fiainod  sintce  whore  iirn  1 1 

the  former  elevators  stood.  kj  I 

Greater  thr<mgs  now  mount  to 
greater  heights  along  this  single 
channel,  descending  through  its  ticin. 

The  smallest  ohstructitm  of  large  caimcity  yet 

devised  /or  feasible  comfortable  vert  cal  transportation. 
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Why  There  is  No  Economy  in 

The  Part  Time  Use  of  Salespeople  in  Merchandise  Marking 

Contributed  to  the  Traffic  Group 

By  J.  E.  Griffith,  Receiving  Superintendent,  Ths  Nainin  Store,  Brooklyn,  N. 

Illustrated  by  Charts 


Many  stores  are  using  salespeople  as  part  time  markers  simply  because  they  are 
handed  over  to  the  receiving  manager  gratis.  In  this  valuable  and  interesting 
analysis  the  author  elaborates  the  six  important  reasons  why  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  ISew  York,  found  the  part-time  use  of  regular  salespeople  unprofit¬ 
able.  He  lists  these  n^asons  under  the  heads  of  Inefficiency — Inaccuracy — Time 
of  Supervisor  Required — Insufficient  Number — Prohibitive  Cost  and  Unfairness 
to  Regular  Salespeople. 


WE  will  assume  that  the  marker  is  in  the  marking 
room  from  the  store  hours  of  9:30  to  11  :U0,  as 
rejiresented  by  chart  1  which  is  divided  into 
sections  representing  ten  minutes  of  time.  A  marker  at 
$2  a  day  would  find  that  the  cost  of  ten  minutes  of  time 
w'ill  be  .042. 

Example — regular  salesclerk  is  taken  from  the  re¬ 
gular  sales  force  at  an  average  of  $3.50  per  day  and  her 
time  cost  jK-r  ten  minute  period  is  .075.  There  are  ten 
minutes  of  time  lost  by  that  salesclerk  in  being  assigned 
to  the  marking  room,  getting  to  the  marking  room  and 
beginning  work.  She  loses  another  ten  minute>  (putting 
at  ten  minutes  of  eleven  in  order  to  wash,  g  t  back  to 
her  deixirtment,  go  out  to  lunch  at  twelve,  or  else  make 
a  relief  for  anotlier  eleven  o'clock  girl.  Vc:  can  allow 
another  ten  minutes  of  time  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is 
not  as  efficient  an  operator  as  a  regular  marker.  The 
third  column  represents  her  actual  efficiency  time  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  regular  marker.  She  only  works  one  hour 
but  she  is  paid  at  the  same  rate,  therefore  bringing  the 
cost  of  ten  minutes  of  time  up  to  .097  in  acutual  cost  to 
the  marking  room.  Compared  with  the  regular  marker 
of  .042,  the  expi^nse  of  this  help  is  over  twice  the  cost  of 
a  regular  marker. 

Is  This  Efficient  Operation? — You  may  say  that  the 
cost  of  the  marker  here  is  too  low  at  $2  a  day.  You  can 
raise  that  salary  from  $12to$14a  week  and  then  it  will 
be  lower  than  $3.50  a  day,  costing  you  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  more  to  use  regular  sales  help  in  the  marking  room. 
Stores  that  are  using  salespeople  as  part  time  markers 
should  answer  the  following  questions ; 


lost  by  each  one  of  your  twenty  regular  salesclerks. 

This  lost  time  is  worth  about  $1,400.  Therefore,  it 
only  costs  $500  and  $600  more  per  year  to  carry  a 
regular  marking  force. 

What  saving  can  you  effect  hy  cutting  down  your 
sales  force  and  suhstituting  part  time  people? 

Confronted  with  these  facts.  The  Namm  Store  called 
on  the  Planning  Department  to  make  a  thorough  study 


m%  At  ftt 

la.OO  13.00  13.80 

9«r  0i9  r«r  Day  BIT 


Chart  No.  1 


If  you  can  regularly  send  expensive  sales- 
jieople  to  the  marking  room,  then  hav'e  you  not 
too  many  salespeople? 

Would  it  not  be  more  economical  to  cut 
down  your  regular  sales  force  and  substitute 
jxirt  time  salespeople  and  employ  only  regular 
markers  in  the  marking  room  ? 

Suppose  that  your  store  can  send  twenty  salespeople 
[  daily  to  the  marking  room  for  one  and  one-half  hours. 

This  is  equivalent  to  thirty  hours  per  day,  or  actual 
[  regular  marker  hours.  In  terms  of  markers,  it  represents 

I  the  time  of  two  and  one-half  markers,  or  a  total  yearly 

1  salary  of  less  than  $2,000.  You  must  also  consider  that 

lost  half  hour  which  is  costing  money:  that  is,  the  time 

I 


This  is  a  Time  Chart  divided  into  sections  represent¬ 
ing  10  minutes  of  time,  shozeing  the  expense  of  using 
salespeople  to  be  tzeicc  the  cost  of  a  regular  marker. 

of  this  situation.  They  did  the  work  with  open  eyes. 
1  hey  were  after  facts.  In  order  to  get  facts,  they  had 
to  make  careful  studies.  It  was  necessary  to  know ; 
When  The  Namm  Store  had  the  most  bus¬ 
iness  during  the  day. 

On  what  days  of  the  week  they  were  getting 
the  most  business. 

Therefore,  from  the.se  rec(jrds  w’e  prepared  Chart 
No.  2.  This  Chart  shows  the  percentage  of  business 
done  each  day  of  the  week,  starting  with  Mondav  on 
{Continued  on  page  610) 
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The  Other  Side  of  the  Pieture 

Know  Your  Store  and  Fit  Your  Plan  to  Your  Problem 

There  are  many  stores  nho  are  at  the  present  time  utilizing  the  spare  time  of 
their  salespeople  in  the  marking  room.  Mr.  Ladd  emphasizes  the  store  managers' 
point  of  trieu’  on  the  profitable  use  of  the  idle  time  of  the  sales  personnel  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  analyzing  the  following  factors:  Customer  Buying 
Habits — Analysis  of  Work  of  Salesforce — Comparison  with  Other  Stores — Main¬ 
tenance  of  Marking  Schedule — Specialized  Marking  Rooms  and  Thorough  Analy¬ 
sis  o/  General  Store  Conditions. 

Contributed  to  the  Traffic  Group 

By  Ha.mmom)  Lado,  Operating  Superiiilemlent,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co..  Ine..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UNLE.SS  a  store  is  able  to  boil  its  sales  personnel 
down  to  an  irreducible  minimum  and  eliminate 
all  idle  time,  from  the  store  manager’s  point  of 
view,  if  he  can  use  that  idle  time  he  should  do  so.  The 
.solution  of  any  problem  dejxiiids  entirely  upon  all  the 
surrounding  conditions  and  fitting  the  methods  in  any 
one  department  such  as  the  receiving  and  marking 
department  into  the  plan  as  a  whole. 

Why  do  department  stores  when  they  have  a  jiroblem 
immediately  run  across  the  street,  or  write  to  a  friend 
in  another  city  and  ask ;  “How  do  you  do  this?”  Then 
they  blindly  adopt  the  method  of  the  other  store,  witli- 
out  stopping  to  consider  whether  the  conditions  are  the 
same. 

No  one  rule  will  fit  all  cases,  and  unless  someone 
does  some  thinking  for  himself  and  studies  his  (,wn 
problem,  we  will  never  formulate  any  new  methods  or 
make  any  progress  in  the  problem  of  retailing. 

Each  problem  should  be  considered  as  an  absolutely 
abstract  proposition.  Before  you  decide  “what  to  do,” 
you  must  first  ask  yourself  the  (piestion  of  “what  you 
want  to  accomplish.”  It  is  an  old  axiom,  of  course, 
tkit  department  stores  are  run  to  make  profit.  If  you 
can  save  money  hy  using  salespeople  in  the  marking 
room,  you  decrease  your  operating  costs  and  increase 
your  profits. 

Define  your  Problem — -Determine  e.xactly  what  you 
are  trying  to  accomplish.  Collect  all  necessary  inform¬ 
ation— everything  that  will  shed  any  light  whatsoever 
upon  the  subject  and  find  out  what  other  stores  are 
doing. 

Know  your  Customers — You  must  know  what  the 
conditions  are.  Have  we  spare  time  which  we  can 
utilize?  Can  we  eliminate  that  spare  time  entirely,  or 
can  we  eliminate  only  part  of  it?  You  must  consider  the 
buying  habits  of  your  own  customers.  Our  customers 
buy  at  a  different  time  of  day  because  we  have  no  bar¬ 
gain  basement.  It  is  the  people  who  buy  at  special  sales 
and  in  the  basement  who  are  more  apt  to  buy  early  in 
the  morning.  You  must  also  determine  exactly  what 
work  other  than  waiting  on  the  customer  your  sales- 
jjeople  have  to  do. 

Marking  Schedule — You  must  consider  what  mark¬ 
ing  schedule  you  want  to  maintain  on  various  classes 
(if  merchandise.  Ready-to-wear  must  go  through.  Every 
store  receives  large  (juantities  of  staple  merchandise 


which  is  not  immediately  determined  for  the  selling 
floor,  certainly  not  all  of  it,  but  which  is  going  to  be 
placed  in  reserve  stock.  There  is  no  necessity  for  putting 
this  through  the  marking  room  with  anything  like  the 
speed  that  is  reejuired  for  ready-to-wear. 

Important  Questions — The  cpiestion  of  whether  you 
are  buying  in  large  or  small  lots  must  be  considered 
the  type  of  sujxTvision  that  you  have  in  your  marking 
room  and  the  organization  and  preparation  in  the  mark¬ 
ing  room  necessary  to  proixrly  use  salespeople,  if  you 
are  to  use  them.  These  are  all  factors  and  there  are 
many  more  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Following  our  recent  knowledge  on  the  development 
of  centralized  stocks,  let  us  consider  the  development 
of  specialized  marking  rooms. 

How  a  Store  Develops — A  small  store,  of  course 
started  with  its  owner  and  no  one  else.  You  find  at 
any  crossroads  today  the  contemporary  ancestor  of  our 
mcxlern  department  store. 

1  he  next  person  to  be  added  to  the  store  was  probably 
a  clerk,  and  the  clerk  and  the  owner  performed  all  the 
many  duties  necessary  in  even  the  smallest  store.  Per¬ 
haps  after  several  clerks  were  added  to  the  store,  they 
hired  a  janitor  to  do  the  heavy  work.  Later  on  one  of 
better  clerks  went  to  the  market  w’ith  the  lx)ss  and  grad¬ 
ually  evolved  into  the  buyer. 

About  this  time  the  records  of  the  store  were  getting 
pretty  heavy  and  a  bookkeeper  attaches  himself  to  the 
organization.  The  lx)okkeei)er  at  first  does  only  the 
routine  clerical  work  for  the  lx)ss ;  he  has  not  yet  become 
an  accountant  in  the  control  department.  At  first,  the 
janitor  makes  such  deliveries  as  are  necessary.  Later 
a  messenger  was  hired  and  out  of  that  came  our  special¬ 
ized  delivery  department. 

Perhaps  the  last  function  to  separate  itself  from  the 
salespeople  was  that  of  checking  in  the  gcx)ds  and  mark¬ 
ing  them.  This  came  about  because  the  b<x)kkeeper 
became  more  and  more  the  financial  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  found  the  necessity  for  control.  As  different 
people  bought  the  merchandise,  it  was  no  longer  a  one- 
man  job  and  someone  had  to  check  merchandise  and 
mark  it. 

As  the  store  grows,  and  from  other  figures  taken 
fnmi  jjresent  day  stores,  one  marker  was  used  for  every 
(  Continued  on  page  612) 
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up  to  Saturday.  1  lie  dates  cover  February,  March, 
Ajiril  and  May  of  1928.  (See  Chart  No.  2). 

It  shows  vou  that  oil  Mondays  and  Saturdays  we  have 
our  hijjjjest  prohleiii,  with  more  or  less  of  a  constant 
line. 

Our  next  iirohleni  was  to  find  out  durinfj  what  hours 
of  the  (lav  we  jjot  the  most  business.  W’e  made  the 
followinjj  studies — nuniher  of  our  cash  rej^ister  tran¬ 
sactions.  the  nuniher  of  cash  carriers,  and  the  nnniher 
of  charffe  carriers  who  went  to  the  charj^e  office  ex¬ 
clusive  of  C.  ( ).  D.’s  or  mail  orders.  (See  Chart  No.  3). 


either  one  or  the  other  must  he  decided  upon  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  floor  space  has  to  he  adetjuately  covered 
even  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  work  is  necessary. 

3.  The  committee  feels  that  a  much  greater  saving 
is  jiossihle  by  installing  part-time  workers  than  by  send¬ 
ing  salesclerks  to  the  marking  room. 

Furthermore,  the  installation  of  jiart-tinie  salesclerks 
is  advantageous  in  that  our  selling  force  is  not  reduced 
at  lunch  time  which  is  the  peak  juiint  of  the  day  as  far 
as  transactions  are  concerned. 


<  )ne  line  in  Chart  3  shows 
the  charge  carriers.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  its 
drop  repre.sents  the  lunch 
hour.  It  shows  us  that  our 
charge  customers  are  eating 
(  we  ho])e  in  our  restaurant ) 
during  the  lunch  hour,  and 
that  tlie  people  who  are  jiay- 
ing  cash  buy  mostly  during 
their  lunch  hour. 

The  solution  is  to  have 
enough  salespeople  on  hand 
to  take  in  the  cash  and  .so 
not  allow  cash  customers  to 
walk  out  of  the  store.  The 
use  of  part-time  salespeople 
covering  the  lunch  hour 
heli>s  us  to  C(ner  the  jieak. 

Chart  No.  3  also  shows 
that  the  ap])roximate  time 
from  eleven  to  four  thirty 
was  the  peak  hour  of  our 
business,  with  a  few  added 
jieaks  in.  between.  We 
checked  (.'hart  3  with  the 
e.xi)erience  of  another  New 
York  store.  It  ran  practic¬ 
ally  the  same,  giving  us  the 
hours  of  active  business. 

After  making  these  in¬ 
vestigations,  the  Planning 
Department  submitted  the 
information  to  a  committee 
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Chart  No.  2 


This  shows  the  precentiu/e  of  huslitess  on  e^rry  day  of  the  week,  the  dates  eoveriiKj 
T'ehruary,  March,  April  and  May,  1928.  A  constant  line  shozvs  that  the  hi(f<jest 
selling  problem  is  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays. 


which  was  comi)osed  of  the  employment  manager,  the 
head  of  the  ])lanning  department,  the  assistant  controller 
in  charge  of  statistics,  and  the  receiving  su])erintendent. 

Reeomiiieiidations  from  Planning  Department 

The  committee  working  on  reduction  of  salesclerk 
exjjense  has  come  to  the  following  conclusion : 

1.  That  salesclerks  can  in  general  he  spared  from 
the  selling  tkjor  from  the  hours  of  nine-thirty  A.  M. 
until  eleven  A.  M..  and  from  four  thirty  P.  M.  to  five- 
thirty  P.  M.  .\  certain  number  of  salesclerks  are,  how¬ 
ever,  necessary  in  every  department  for  stock  keeping. 

2.  'I'hat  advantage  can  he  taken  of  this  fact  by 
either ; 

(a)  .Sending  a  certain  number  of  salesclerks 
to  the  marking  room  each  morning,  or  by 
(h)  Installing  part-timers  in  each  depart- 


4.  I'he  committee  feels  that  a  definite  percentage 
of  part-time  sale.sclerks  cannot  he  estahli.shed  which  will 
ai)ply  to  the  store  as  a  whole.  Each  department  is  a 
l)rohlem  in  itself  and  should  he  studied  individually. 

The  percentage  of  ])art-time  salesclerks  in  .some  de- 
l)artments  can  he  as  high  as  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  the  part-time  workers  in  each  department 
should  he  based  on  two  factors; 

1.  The  amount  of  stock  work  which  must 
he  done  in  the  dei)artment.  This  determines 
the  nuniher  of  full-time  workers  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  for  part-time  w'orkers  cannot  he  expect¬ 
ed  to  do  stock  work.  In  .some  deiiartments  the 
stock  work  is  especially  heavy,  and  in  these 
de])artment.s  we  cannot  put  in  as  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  part-timers  as  we  would  like. 

?.  On  the  total  sales  force  necessarv  to 


ment. 

However,  hcjth  plans  cannot  lie  installed  together; 


cover  the  departments  during  the  peak  hours 
of  the  (lav. 
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riif  coniniittee  recomniends  that  a  trial  of  the  part- 
time  i)lan  he  made  in  the  linen  department.  Department 
At  the  i)resent  time  there  are  ten  full-time  sales¬ 
clerks  in  this  department  and  one  i)art-time  salesclerk. 

Keeoiiiiiiendatioii.s 

It  is  recommended  that  this  dei)artment  he  reduced 
to  ten  salesclerks,  five  of  whom  should  he  part-time 
salesclerks  cominjj  in  from  ten-thirty  A,  M.  to  four- 
thirty  P.  M.  and  five  full-time  salesclerks.  The  savinjj 
])ossihle  hy  followinjj  this  recommendation  amounts  to 
ai)pro.ximately  $33.50  i)er  week  in  this  department.  If 
this  saving  is  maintained  throughout  the  year,  it  will 
amount  to  $1,775  in  this  one  dejiartment, 

rmean  oi  sutinss  son  rn  sooi 


It  is  recommended  that  this  one  plan  he  immediately 
installed  for  trial  in  the  linen  department  and  the  results 
carefully  watched  hy  the  committee,  and  a  re])ort  render¬ 
ed  two  weeks  after  installation  to  the  operating  division, 
division. 

'I'he  committee  when  making  this  study  went  to  the 
selling  floor.  The  assistant  controller  had  all  necessary 
data  as  to  the  amount  of  business  the  dei)artment  did, 
the  number  of  salespeople,  the  amount  of  business  we 
ex])ected  in  the  future,  and  so  forth.  We  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  buyer,  the  floor  superintendent,  the 
merchandise  manager,  and  the  floormen.  We  took  them 
into  our  confidence  and  told  them  just  w’hat  we  wanted 
to  do. 

We  applied  our  plan  in  the  linen  department  for  two 
weeks  and  it  worked  well.  The  attitude  of  the  section 
manager  was  favorable  toward  it  because  during  the 
lunch  hour  a  section  manager  certainly  has  to  be  on  the 


job  to  keep  the  place  covered  and  all  customers  waited 
on  in  time.  He  found  that  with  extra  part-time  sales- 
peoi)le  during  the  lunch  period,  he  was  able  to  give  bett  -r 
service  to  the  customers. 

.\fter  a  two  week’s  trial,  the  plan  worked  .satisfact¬ 
orily.  The  committee  then  went  through  the  store, 
department  hy  department. 

Keeoimiiendatiuiis  for  Other  Departiiient.s 

Tlie  committee  working  on  the  reduction  of  sales¬ 
clerk  expense  has  studied  the  following  departments 
and  mtikes  the  following  recommendations.  Phe  total 
saving  on  a  yearly  basis  is  $6,450.  We  are  talking  in 
thousands  now  instead  of 
in  hundreds  as  in  the  mark¬ 
ing  room. 

Departments  73  and  16 
— Millinery — At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  in  these  two  de¬ 
partments  there  are  eleven 
full-time  salesclerks,  three 
part-time  salesclerks  and  one 
three  day  a  week  salesclerk, 
rite  committee  recommends 
that  the  personnel  of  these 
two  departmenes  he  nine 
full-time  .salesclerks  and 
three  part-time  salesclerks. 
.\nnual  saving  of  $1,050. 

Children's  Shoes — This 
department’s  personnel  at 
the  prefsent  time  is  three 
full-time  salesclerks  and  one 
three  day  a  week  salesclerk. 
I'he  committee  recommends 
that  the  personnel  of  this 
department  l)e  two  part-time 
salesclerks,  one  three  days 
a  week-salesclerk  working 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
-Saturadys,  and  one  part- 
time  .salesclerk. 

Annual  saving  is  $300. 

Women’s  Shoe.s — The 
l)ersonnel  of  these  two  de¬ 
partments  at  the  present 
time  is  five  full-time  salesclerks.  It  is  recommended  that 
three  full-time  salesclerks  and  two  part-time  salesclerks 
be  the  personnel  of  these  two  departments. 

Annual  saving — $600. 

Infants’  Wear — There  are  at  the  present  time  in  this 
department  eleven  full-time  salesclerks.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  personnel  of  this  department  be 
eight  full-time  salesclerks  and  two  part-time  salesclerks 

.\nnual  saving — $1500. 

Girls’  Apparel — At  the  present  time  there  are  in  this 
department  three  full-time  salesclerks  and  one  part-time 
salesclerk.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  this  department  he  two  full-time  salesclerks 
and  two  part-time  sale.sclerks. 

Annual  saving — $300. 

Corset  Department — The  annual  saving  was  $1200. 


luaci  or  cum  CAUist 


Chart  No.  3. 


In  this  Chart  the  important  line  shows  the  charge  carriers.  It  also  shores  7i’hcH 
charge  customers  buy  and  the  peak  selling  period  of  the  cash  customer. 
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House  Dresses— We  put  on  part-time  people  in  the 
house  dress  department,  instead  o(  from  eleven  to  four- 
thirty,  from  one  to  six. 

Each  department  is  a  problem  in  itself  and  must  be 
studied  as  such.  In  house  dresses  you  have  a  lot  of 
folding  to  do  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Therefore  we  had 
TO  have  a  full  force  to  get  the  stock  in  shape  at  night. 
Part-time  people  coming  in  from  one  to  six.  or  one  to 
five-thirty,  worked  more  efficiently  in  this  department. 

Results — a  saving  of  $600. 

There  is  a  j^ersonnel  problem  involved  in  doing  this. 
We  have  gone  through  the  entire  store  and  we  estimate 


a  saving  of  approximately  $30, (XX)  by  substituting  part- 
time  salespeople.  When  we  made  this  study  we  had  to 
study  each  individual  department :  How  many  people 
do  you  actually  need  to  take  care  of  the  stock  work  at 
this  time  of  the  year?  You  should  have  a  certain  min¬ 
imum  of  {jeople  to  cover  your  department  no  matter 
how  little  business  you  do.  What  was  the  minimum? 
That  was  for  us  to  find  out  and  work  out.  Cutting  down 
the  .sales  force  gives  you  very  little  slack  help  it  is  true. 
Your  force  is  not  as  fle.xible  as  it  was  before,  it  requires 
a  little  more  supervision,  but  that  is  what  we  are  after. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Picture 

(Continued  from  page  609) 


twenty  to  thirty  salespeople  in  the  store,  not  other 
receiving  room  employees,  l)ecause  the  salesperson  can 
be  used  only  as  a  marker,  not  as  a  receiver  and  checker. 

Important  Survey — We  must  ask  if  our  store 
arrived  at  a  size  which  justifies  an  absolute  and  complete 
separation  of  the  salespeople  from  the  marking,  and  can 
we  say  to  ourselves  that  under  no  circumstances  shall 
we  allow  anyone  but  a  marking  room  employee  to  touch 
that  function  ?  These  questions  each  of  us  must  answer 
for  ourselves,  and  it  can  be  answered  only  after  having 
made  a  very  careful  survey  of  conditions. 

Draw  up  a  balance  sheet,  putting  on  one  side  the 
advantages  and  on  the  other  side  the  disadvantages.  If 
you  do  this  you  will  find  that  the  answer  will  come  out 
just  as  automatically  as  whether  you  made  a  profit  or 
loss  for  the  year  whe  you  summarize  the  debit  and 
credit  columns.  Even  in  the  larger  stores,  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  might  justify  the  use  of  sales¬ 
people. 

Buying  and  Selling  Peaks — There  is  the  weekly  peak 
in  customer  buying  which  can  be  covered  partly  by 
special  Saturday  or  Monday  employees. 

There  is  also  the  weekly  peak  in  buying,  when  buyers 
go  to  the  market  on  certain  days  of  the  week  to  buy 
their  merchandise  in  advance  of  the  big  .selling  days. 

Remember  that  merchandise  must  always  come  into 
the  store  before  it  can  be  sold,  and  you  have  at  one  time 
of  the  week  a  peak  of  incoming  merchandise  and  then 
you  have  a  selling  peak.  It  is  undesireable,  and  almost 
impossible  to  iluctuate  either  your  selling  force  or  your 
marking  force  by  the  days  of  the  week ;  therefore  the 
salespeople  can  be  used  on  the  first  day  to  mark  the 
merchandise  and  on  the  second  day  to  sell  it,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  keeping  an  organization  in  each  department  large 
enough  to  handle  the  peak. 

The  same  method  applies  to  very  large  special  events 
where  the  peak  in  the  marking  room  precedes  the  peak 
in  the  selling.  All  stores  also  have  on  hand  in  the 
marking  room  at  all  times  parts  of  large  shipments — 
china,  house  furnishings,  and  other  similar  merchandise 
— which  are  not  bought  from  hand-to  mouth.  On  a 
dull  day  when  for  no  easily  determined  reason  the  public 
does  not  come  into  the  store,  you  may  be  able  to  divert 
some  of  the  salespeople,  who  would  otherwise  be  stand¬ 
ing  around  throughout  the  entire  day,  to  mark  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  marking  room. 

Frequently  marking  room  men  object  to  the  use  of 


salespeople  because  they  are  not  properly  prepared  to 
use  them  efficiently.  Salespeople  are  practically  worth¬ 
less  for  the  marking  of  merchandise  which  should  be 
machine  attached  because  the  operation  of  a  machine 
requires  more  skillful  training. 

^lany  stores  have  a  contingent  force,  and  w'hile  it 
cannot  be  properly  classed  exclusively  as  a  sales  force, 
that  is  their  main  function.  Nevertheless,  this  contin¬ 
gent  force  may  be  considered  as  a  floating  labor  force, 
and  frequently,  particularly  prior  to  large  sales,  may  be 
diverted  to  the  marking  room  to  mark  merchandise 
which  they  are  later  to  sell.  Contingent  help,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  work  well  in  the  program  of  taking  care  of 
forward  stock.  This  had  better  be  left  to  the  regular 
sales  force.  Contingents  and  salespeople  who  are  used 
for  marking  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  used  to  mark 
the  merchandise  which  they  are  going  to  sell.  They  will 
know  more  about  it  and  they  are  accustomed  to  handling 
that  type  of  merchandise. 

Importance  of  Preparation — The  biggest  point  of  all, 
is  this — if  you  are  to  depend  upon  salesi>eople  to  take 
care  of  the  excess  work  in  your  market,  you  must  pre¬ 
pare  the  work  in  the  marking  room  for  them.  Sales- 
jieople  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  determine  the  proper 
information  to  put  on  tickets. 

Procedure  in  The  Looser  Store — Every  afternoon 
we  prepare  a  certain  amount  of  merchandise.  W'e  have 
the  tickets  made.  This  merchandise  is  segregated  on 
tables,  the  tickets  beside  it  so  when  the  salespeople  arrive 
in  the  marking  room  (incidentally,  they  reixtrt  directly 
to  the  marking  room  instead  of  to  their  department, 
thereby  saving  time)  they  are  given  a  definite  manual 
task  which  requires  no  judgement  or  discretion.  We 
say  “Here  is  a  pile  of  toilet  articles  and  here  are  the 
tags.  Go  to  it  and  put  them  together." 

Should  the  marking  room  be  charged  for  this  labor? 
They  certainly  should,  but  they  should  not  be  charged 
at  the  selling  salary.  They  should  be  charged  on  an 
hourly  basis  at  tlte  average  rate  for  markers,  for  it  is 
not  fair  to  burden  the  marking  room  with  the  idle  time 
of  the  selling  department. 

Careful  Survey — We  find  that  irrespective  of  mark¬ 
ing  room  conditions  we  can  save  naoney  in  salespeople. 

Every  store  in  studying  this  problem  should  remem¬ 
ber — It  is  more  necessary  to  protect  your  selling  force 
than  it  is  your  marking  farce,  because  the  selling  force 
is  not  so  easily  or  so  quickly  secured. 
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Establishing  Price  Lines  and  Assortments 

By  Vt  ALTKR  Moving,  Executive  VTce-President,  R.  H.  Maey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Editorial  Note:  Because  of  the  strong  interest  in  he  subject  of  “Price  Lining  and 
Assortments”,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  requests  receh’ed  for  literature  at  our 
central  office,  Mr.  Moving  has  been  induced  to  supplement  his  preznous  article  on 
“Price  Lining”  by  a  statement  of  how  price  lining  may  be  established  and  has  given 
here  a  concrete  e.vample  of  how  price  lining  and  assortments  were  set  up  in  one  depart- 
ment.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  general  method  which  he  has  used  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  problem  in  a  shoe  department  is  applicable  to  most  lines  of  merchandise  carried 
in  a  store. 


The  most  important  problem  facing  the  average 
merchant  and  the  individual  buyer  is  a  practi^ 
method  of  arriving  at  the  proper  assortment  of 
merchandise  for  the  particular  class  of  trade  to  which 
they  are  catering.  There  must  not  be  too  many  different 
items  in  stock  for  that  impedes  turnover.  On  the 
other  hand,  immediate  sales  are  lost  and  prestige  suf¬ 
fers  if  there  is  an  unassortment  or  a  too  scanty  selec¬ 
tion.  Reasonably  complete  assortments  cannot  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  haphazardly  including  items  without  plan 
or  reason.  The  number  and  kind  of  items  which  should 
be  included  to  meet  consumer  demand  and  to  give  a 
profitable  rate  of  turnover  must  be  decided  upon  care¬ 
fully.  Too  many  prices  not  only  decrease  turnover  but 
make  it  difficult  for  the  customer  to  buy. 

The  solution  lies  in  the  selection  of  the  number  of 
prices  so  that  operating  efficiency  is  at  a  maximum 
and  the  needs  of  the  customers  are  properly  taken 
care  of.  Some  of  the  more  progressive  merchants  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  real  savings  result  from  a 
more  logical  selection  of  prices  and  a  definite  attempt 
to  stock  complete  assortments  in  these  well  defined 
price  lines. 

And  then,  after  price  lines  have  been  established  we 
have  the  problems  of  how  many  patterns,  what  colors, 
and  what  shades  within  these  colors?  Far  too  often 
merchandise  is  selected  because  it  is  a  personal  prefer¬ 
ence  or  whim  of  a  buyer  rather  than  because  it  is  good 
taste  or  that  it  really  fits  into  the  needs  of  a  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  just  as  important  for  a  store  to  protect 
its  customers  against  bad  taste  as  it  used  to  be  to  guard 
them  against  bad  quality,  and  the  stores  that  have  dis¬ 
covered  and  acted  upon  these  principles  have  been  profit¬ 
ably  repaid.  Xo  employee,  however  discourteous,  can 
ever  create  the  ill-will  that  a  bad  piece  of  merchandise 
can  create.  It  cries  its  ill-will  to  every  customer  while 
in  the  store,  atvl  if  sold,  it  continues  crying  in  the 
home  for  a  year  or  more. 

Setting  up  an  Assortment  List 
In  building  up  an  assortment  we  must  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  of  lines.  Selection  must  be  made  from  the  point 
of  view  of  customers  rather  than  from  the  offering 
in  the  market.  We  should  have  in  mind  the  types  of 
customers,  for  which  we  are  buying,  not  only  as  to 
incomes,  but  as  to  taste  and  living  habits.  If  we  try  to 
visualize  each  of  the  types  when  making  selections, 
we  will  avoid  duplication  and  will  buy  specifically 
rather  than  generally.  Duplication  as  to  pattern,  style, 
or  price  not  only  m^es  the  job  of  stockkeeping  more 
complex  and  slows  up  turnover,  but  it  confuses  the 
customer  and  makes  her  selection  more  difficult. 


Having  definitely  agreed  upon  the  desirability  and 
importance  of  setting  up  an  assortment  list,  we  are 
next  confronted  with  the  problem  of  a  practical  pro¬ 
cedure.  Although  the  methods  will  vary  somewhat  in 
different  departments,  the  basic  principles  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same.  The  following  procedure,  used  in  the 
men’s  shoe  department,  is  outlined  somewhat  in  detail 
as  a  suggestion  of  a  method  which  proved  effective 
in  one  store.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  general  ‘ 
procedure  is  applicable  to  most  lines  of  merchandise. 

The  Problem 

On  August  1,  1928,  the  Men’s  Shoe  Department  was 
taken  over  by  a  new  Department  Manager.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  volume  in  this  department  during  the 
last  three  years  had  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in 
similar  departments  throughout  the  store.  There  were 
twelve  price  lines  constituting  the  major  business  of 
the  department  in  Oxford  street  shoes. 

Markdowns  were  heavy,  chiefly  for  two  reasons: 
broken  assortments  due  to  too  many  styles,  and  fre¬ 
quent  changes  in  buying  policy.  Despite  the  amount 
tied  up  in  stock,  size  ranges  in  many  cases  were  in¬ 
complete.  In  the  past,  when  the  Department  Manager 
was  uncertain  about  a  style  offered  by  a  vendor,  the 
practice  had  been  to  purchase  small  sample  orders  for 
trial.  No  attempt  at  scientific  price  lining  had  ever 
been  made,  with  the  result  that  prices  had  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  amount  which  the  average  customer  would 
pay  for  shoes  of  this  type. 

The  problem  which  confronted  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment  Manager,  therefore,  was  to  determine : 

(1)  The  price  lines  in  which  the  stock  should  be 
concentrated. 

(2)  The  styles  to  be  carried  within  each  price  range. 

The  Plan  for  Solving  the  Problem 

A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  involved; 

(1)  Knowledge  of  the  past  sales  experience  of  the 
department. 

(2)  A  decision  regarding  the  type  of  customer  to 
which  the  department  should  direct  its  appeal. 

(3)  Knowledge  of  the  way  competitors  prepared  to 
meet  local  demand. 

(4')  Knowledge  of  consumer  demand  in  shoes  in 
representative  groups  in  the  community. 

The  department  therefore  outlined  the  following 
general  plan  for  securing  the  essential  information: 

( 1 )  Making  an  analysis  of  the  stock  control  records 
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of  the  department  for  information  regarding 
past  experience. 

(2)  Making  an  examination  of  the  price  lines  of 
related  departments  in  the  store  to  determine 
the  type  of  customer  to  whom  the  men’s  de¬ 
partment  make  their  greatest  appeal. 

(3)  Making  a  survey  of  the  stock  carried  in  com¬ 
petitors’  shoe  departments. 

(4)  Taking  “style”  counts  in  selected  areas  of  the 
city  to  ascertain  what  types  of  shoes  are  worn 
by  men  in  various  income  groups. 

The  Procedure 

Analyzing  Past  Sales  Experience 

The  Men’s  Shoe  Department  has  had  a  unit  stock 
control  for  several  years.  Information  regarding  past 
experience  was  therefore  easily  procurable  from  the 
control  records.  A  report  was  secured  from  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Control  Division  of  sales  volume  and  stock  for 
each  style  and  each  price  line,  in  the  various  sizes. 
Sales  at  markdown  prices  were  separated  from  sales 
at  regular  prices  to  prevent  distortion  of  the  picture. 
In  any  attempt  to  establish  price  lines  it  is  important, 
in  interpreting  the  historical  records  of  the  department, 
to  distinguish  sales  at  regular  prices  from  sales  at 
markdown  prices,  and  to  be  certain  that  sales  were  made 
from  regular  and  complete  stocks.  If  this  precaution  is 
not  taken,  the  deductions  are  bound  to  be  incorrect 
because  drawn  from  incomplete  facts. 

From  information  secured  from  the  merchandise 
control  records  we  learned  the  price  lines  in  which 
our  sales  were  concentrated.  Another  conclusion 
reached  from  the  study  of  this  information  was  that  we 
had  too  many  prices  and  styles,  though  we  could  not 
tell  at  this  point  the  number  to  which  they  should  be 
reduced. 

Deciding  on  Type  of  Customer 
The  next  step  of  the  procedure  was  to  decide  on  the 
type  of  customer  to  whom  the  the  department  should 
hereafter  direct  its  appeal.  Decision  on  this  point  in¬ 
volved  an  examination  of  the  price  lines  in  related 
men’s  departments,  such  as.  clothing  and  hats.  We 
studied  representative  individuals  who  bought  suits  at 
different  price  levels  to  determine  how  much  they  us¬ 
ually  paid  for  shoes.  Study  of  the  price  lines  of  the 
various  men’s  departments  in  relation  to  each  other  gave 
us  a  composite  picture  of  the  Macy  customer  for  men’s 
apparel. 

Our  attempts  to  build  up  a  permanent  clientele  in 
the  shoe  department  were  apt  to  be  more  successful 
if  we  made  a  bid  for  the  class  of  customer  we  al¬ 
ready  had  in  the  related  departments. 

Survey  of  Competitors’  Stocks 

Since  the  value  of  concentrating  assortments  in  the 
best  selling  price  lines  is  readily  manifest,  we  were 
interested  in  finding  out  how  our  competitors  were  meet¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  price  lining  and  assortment  planning. 
We,  therefore,  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  number 
of  styles  and  price  lines  carried  by  our  comp)etitors. 
The  results  of  the  survey  are  recorded  in  Exhibit  I. 

We  found  among  department  stores,  for  example, 
that  one  store  had  7  prices  and  38  styles ;  another  had 
2  prices  and  23  styles;  a  third,  3  prices  and  31  styles; 


a  fourth,  5  prices  and  104  styles.  Excellent  examples 
of  price  lining  are  the  Regal  shoe  at  $6.60  and  the 
Thom  McAn  shoe  at  $4.00. 

Exhibit  I. 

Prices  and  Styles  in  Men’s  Shoe  Departments 
of  Competing  Stores 


Shoe  Stores 

Prices 

.Styles 

Store  SA 

1 

125 

“  SB 

1 

52 

“  SC 

1 

36 

“  SD 

2 

106 

“  SE 

3 

28 

“  SF 

4 

29 

“  SG . 

4 

43 

“  SH 

4 

31 

“  SI 

5 

63 

“  sj  . 

.  5 

74 

“  SK . 

...  5 

65 

“  SL 

.  .  .  .5 

70 

“  SM 

. 5 

50 

“  SN . 

6 

35 

“  SO . 

6 

89 

“  SP  . 

. 7 

140 

“  SQ 

. 7 

30 

“  SR 

. 8 

116 

“  ST  . 

8 

60 

“  SU 

11 

18 

Department  Stores 

Prices 

Styles 

Store  DA 

2 

23 

“  DB . 

. 3 

34 

“  DC . 

. 3 

31 

“  DD . 

. 4 

69 

“  DE 

. 4 

23 

“  DF 

.  4 

42 

“  DG 

. 5 

55 

“  DH . 

. 6 

104 

“  DI  . 

. 7 

117 

“  DJ  . 

. 7 

38 

“  DK . 

. 7 

36 

“  DL . 

. 9 

20 

j  Men’s  Furnishing  Stores 

.  .  .  Prices 

Styles 

“  FB  . 

. 2 

22 

“  FC  . 

. 3 

19 

Store  FA  .... 

. 2 

35 

“  FD . 

. 3 

26 

“  FE . 

. 5 

28 

“  FF  . 

. 7 

34 

“  FG . 

. 7 

35 

“  FH . 

. 8 

13 

“  FI  . 

. 10 

50 

“  FJ 

. 9 

18 

Of  course,  the  number  of  styles  listed 

in  Exhibit  I. 

is  estimated  in  some 

cases. 

They  have  been  filled  in 

for  this  record;  hut 

the  tabidation  is 

approximately 

correct. 

The  survey  revealed  to  us  how  other  stores,  which 
we  assumed  were  also  studying  the  problem,  were 
meeting  customer  demand. 

As  a  result  of  a  comparison  of  price  lines  in  our 
own  department  with  those  of  our  competitors,  we  were 
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I'onfirmed  in  our  lielief  that  we  were  carrying  entirely 
too  many  price  lines  and  styles.  We  had  17  prices;  the 
next  hi}^hest  numher  was  11.  Our  assortment  included 
135  styles,  the  second  largest  number. 

Style  Counts 

W  e  wanted  first-hand  data  regarding  the  type  of  shoe 
which  New  York  men  in  representative  groups  were 
wearing.  'I'he  style  counts  were  made  for  that  purpose. 
Three  distinct  types  of  men  were  chosen.  Periodic 
counts  were  taken  in  many  places  in  New  York  to  find 
out  what  these  three  types  were  wearing.  The  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  was  taken  as  t^^hcal  of  Class 
1.  a  midtown  hotel  was  used  to  typify  Class  II,  and 
.Seventh  .\venue  and  'riiirty-.'seventh  Street  at  noon  time 
represented  Class  III.  These  counts  were  made  at 
stated  intervals  in  order  to  determine  how  the  three 
classes  were  reacting  to  each  of  tJiree  designs  and  the 
length  of  time  it  took  a  design  to  travel  from  the  first 
to  the  third  class.  Exhibit  II.  contains  the  results  of 
this  .study. 

Exhibit  II. 

Results  of  Style  Count  Taken  in  Three 
Refyresentative  Groups 


CLASS 

I 

Design  I 

48% 

Design  II 
24% 

Design  III 

9% 

CLASS 

H 

46% 

22% 

17% 

CLASS 

HI 

27% 

40% 

28% 

Design  I  is  a  narrow  toe  shoe. 

Design  II  is  a  shoe  with  a  broad  toe. 

Design  III  is  a  comfortable  kidskin  shoe  with  a  very 
broad  toe. 

From  E.xhibit  II.  and  similar  tabulations  we  note  that 
there  is  a  progression  of  styles.  A  style  first  becomes 
popular  in  Class  I  and  then  passes  gradually  on  to  the 
next  class  and  finally  to  the  third  class.  Design  III  is 
a  design  that  was  jxjpular  some  years  ago  in  Class  I 
and  is  gradually  passing  out  of  existence  in  Class  III. 
Design  I  is  most  popular  in  the  first  class  and  is  grad¬ 
ually  passing  on  to  the  ne.xt  two  classes. 

Summary  of  Results  of  Survey 

With  the  information  secured  from  this  survey  of 
our  department,  our  competitors’  departments  and  of 
general  consumer  demand  in  New  York  City,  we  were 
now  prepared  to  make  our  decision.  We  knew  what 
our  former  fast  selling  prices  were.  We  knew  also  who 
our  customers  were  in  our  related  men’s  departments. 
Our  competitors’  price  lines  were  known  to  us  and  we 
knew,  finally,  as  a  result  of  our  style  count,  how  the 
community  was  reacting  to  the  various  styles  in  men’s 
shoes. 

Establishing  the  Price  Lines  and  Assortments 

The  final  decision  involved  answers  to  two  import¬ 
ant  questions: 

( 1 )  What  prices  shall  we  establish  to  reach  the  three 


groups  to  whom  we  had  chosen  to  make  our 
appeal  ? 

(2)  How  heavy  a  stock  shall  we  carry  and  in  what 
styles  ? 

Prices 

The  style  count  showed  us  to  some  extent  the  types 
of  shoes  to  carry  in  the  various  price  groups.  But  we 
Iiad  reached  no  decision  regarding  the  prices  to  estab¬ 
lish. 

To  be  certain  of  a  complete  size  range  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  65  sizes  in  each  of  a  range  of  styles. 
Sixty-five  sizes,  averaging  3  pairs  to  a  size,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $8.00  per  pair,  involves  a  stock  of  $1,500 
in  each  style.  To  have  continued  to  carry  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  odd  styles  formerly  in  our  assortment  would  have 
meant  an  average  stock  of  $180,000  and  giving  up  all 
hope  of  making  a  profit.  The  solution  therefore  lay 
in  reducing  the  number  of  prices  and  the  number  of 
styles. 

Having  made  our  counts  in  three  classes,  we  decided 
to  carry  shoes  to  sell  to  each  of  these  groups.  That 
solved  the  problem  of  the  number  of  prices  to  set,  but 
there  was  still  the  problem  of  deciding  what  these  prices 
should  be.  Our  previous  sales  and  the  prices  of  our 
competitors’  seemed  to  be  concentrated  at  three  price 
levels  and  within  these  levels  we  chose  our  price  lines. 
These  price  lines  are  far  enough  apart  so  that  there  is 
no  competition  between  them.  For  example,  there  is 
no  competition  between  shoes  at  $12  and  $8,  fcjr  a  man 
accustomed  to  paying  $12  or  $12.50  for  his  shoes  can¬ 
not  he  persuaded  that  shoes  offered  at  $8.50  are  their 
equal. 

Styles 

The  decision  regarding  the  number  of  styles  to  be 
included  in  our  assortment  depended  on  the  average 
stock  to  be  carried.  The  average  turnover  in  the  de¬ 
partment  had  been  lower  than  we  wished  and  we  de¬ 
termined  on  an  annual  turnover  of  four  for  the  future. 

<  >11  this  basis,  the  average  stiK’k  should  therefore  be 
about  one  fourth  the  planned  sales. 

The  next  step  was  to  decide  the  styles  among  which 
this  investment  should  be  distributed.  Besides  our  style 
counts  and  other  surveys,  we  also  made  a  careful  survey 
of  shoe  factories  extending  over  a  period  of  four 
months.  A  representative  of  the  department  visited  the 
shoe  centers  of  the  country  before  we  contracted  for 
the  manufacture  of  our  shoes.  After  careful  analysis 
of  all  the  information  available  to  us  as  the  result  of 
our  researches,  we  made  our  decision  regarding  styles. 

Advantages  of  Price  Lining 

The  advantages  of  price  lining  the  Men’s  Shoe  De- 
liartment  may  be  summed  up  as  follows; 

( 1 )  Increased  sales  and  good  will  are  bound  to  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  stock  will  be  complete  at 
all  times.  Concentration  of  stock  will  make  it 
possible  to  offer  a  better  selection  at  those  prices 
at  which  demand  centers. 

(2)  Price  lining  is  making  advertising  and  display 
more  effective.  We  are  advertising  shoes  at  two 
prices.  In  our  show  cases  all  styles  at  one  price 
are  being  grouped  in  one  case,  enabling  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  see  at  a  glance  all  the  styles  at  the 
price  in  which  he  is  most  interested. 

(Continued  on  page  631) 
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Why  We  Pay  a  Bonus  to  Our  Credit  Manager 

By  E.  Gamlen,  General  Merchandise  &  Sales  Manager,  Frank  Werner  ('o.  Stores,  San  Franeiseo.  Calif. 

Note:  In  this  article  Mr.  Gamlen  (presents  a  fruitful  subject  for  discussion 
inasmuch  as  /le  treads  a  ne7i<  field,  a  field  xohich  has  been  studiously  avoided 
by  department  Store  Rxecutn'cs.  The  Controllers’  Congress  does  not  endorse 
the  vieti’s  of  Mr.  Gamlen  nor  do  they  disagree  loith  them.  U’e  .submit  them 
in  the  spirit  in  7i’hich  7tr  feel  all  explorers  should  haz'c  their  7'im's  presented. 


IT  is  an  established  custom  to  pay  a  bonus  to  buyers 
and  heads  of  departments,  and  it  is  profitable  to  do 
so  because  the  bonus  is  usually  calculated  on  in¬ 
creased  sales  that  are  obtained  at  a  given  maintained 
mark-up  and  at  a  given  rate  of  stock  turnover.  The 
store  receives  a  benefit  under  such  an  arrangement  and 
it  is  quite  willing  to  share  the  benefit  it  receives  with 
the  individual  whom  it  believes  is  chietly  responsible 
for  die  results  obtained.  Such  an  arrangement  is  fund¬ 
amentally  sound,  because  it  provides  an  incentive  to 
the  buyer  to  do  his  utmost  and  guarantees  a  reward 
if  certain  results  are  achieved.  It  also  offers  a  protection 
to  the  store,  inasmuch  as  the  store  only  pays  to  the 
buyer  a  part  (sometimes  only  a  small  part)  of  the 
total  benefit  that  was  derived.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
mutual  proposition ;  Both  store  and  employe  benefit. 

Merchandising  the  Credit  Office — For  some  reason, 
either  explainable  or  unexplainable,  a  bonus  plan  for 
Credit  Men  is  not  an  established  custom.  At  different 
times  several  individuals  have  di.scussed  plans  in  order 
that  a  bonus  arrangement  could  be  worked  out  for 
Credit  Managers,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  all 
efforts  to  establish  the  custom  have  failed.  This  is  to 
be  regretted  because  Ixith  the  stores  and  credit  men 
generally  are  suffering  a  loss  as  the  result.  Store  man¬ 
agers  have  undoubtedly  overlooked  the  merchandising 
of  their  credit  office.  There's  money  in  it,  and  more 
money  can  be  made  by  merchandising  it. 

Why  Bonus  is  Profitable — The  Credit  Office  can  be 
merchandised  by  applying  the  same  priciples  to  it  that 
are  applied  to  regular  merchandise  departments.  Estab¬ 
lish  quotas,  determine  turnovers,  control  bad  debts  as 
you  control  unseasonable  merchandise,  and  if  vou  get 
the  desired  results— PAY  YOUR  CREDIT  MANA¬ 
GER  A  BONUS — We  do.  and  find  it  profitable.  We 
do  it  for  selfish  reasons.  We  want : 

(1)  Increased  business 

(2)  Increased  collection  turnover 

(3)  Decreased  write-off 

(4)  We  are  willing  to  pay  to  get  these  results 

If  credit  men  throughout  the  nation  will  demonstrate 
these  things  to  their  employer  they  won’t  have  to  sell 
him  the  idea  of  a  bonus  plan,  the  employer  will  want  to 


buy  it.  (The  plan  outlined  hereafter  is  called  “The 
Gamlen  Bonus  Plan  for  Credit  Managers”  because  it 
was  devised  by  Mr.  Gamlen  and  put  into  operation  by 
him  for  their  credit  manager,  (jeorge  Kramer.) 

Two  Objections — There  have  always  been  two  major 
objections  to  a  bonus  plan  for  credit  men.  On  the  one 
haml  it  was  argued  that  if  a  bonus  was  paid  to  credit 
men  based  on  increased  charge  sales  that  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  encourage  lax  credit  granting,  with  the 
consequent  increase  in  losses  from  bad  debts.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  contended  that  if  a  bonus  was  paid 
on  increased  collections  the  credit  man  would  drive  his 
accounts  too  hard  and  thereby  lose  customer  good-will, 
resulting  ultimately  in  a  decreased  volume. 

The  plan  outlined  and  put  into  operation  by  Frank 
Werner  Co.  meets  these  objections,  and  turns  them  to 
advantage.  Here  is  the  plan : 

( 1 )  A  reasonable  charge  sales  quota  was  established 
for  the  year,  taking  our  advertising  and  expan¬ 
sion  plans  into  consideration. 

(2)  We  established  a  definite  collection  jiercentage 
quota,  being  guided  by  past  performance,  but 
setting  the  (piota  a  little  higher. 

(3)  We  established  a  quota  f(jr  bad  debts — “write¬ 
off”. 

(4)  We  decided  to  pay — 

(a)  A  bonus  at  a  certain  percentage  on  the  charge 
sales  that  were  in  excess  of  the  quota. 

(b)  An  additicjnal  bonus  at  certain  percentages  on 
collections  that  were  in  excess  of  the  collection 
percentage  quota. 

(c)  A  further  additional  bonus  at  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  write-off  that  was  below  the 
percentage  quota. 

(d)  We  imposed  a  corresponding  penalty,  charge¬ 
able  only  against  bonus,  for  collections  below 
the  quota,  and  “write-off"  above  the  quota. 
No  j>enalty  is  to  l>e  imposed  if  charge  sales 
fall  below  the  quota,  as  the  house  may  want  to 
restrict  credit  under  certain  circumstances. 

Protection  Assured — Under  such  a  plan  the  house  is 

protected,  for  when  passing  on  applications  for  credit 
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several  forces  are  at  work  in  the  credit  manager’s  mind 
that  enable  him  to  reach  a  decision  in  accordance  with 
onr  store  i)olicy.  We  desire  our  credit  manager  to  be 
neither  too  liberal  nor  too  conservative  in  granting 
credit.  In  collections  we  desire  him  to  l)e  persistant, 
fair  and  courteous,  yet  at  the  same  time  retain  custo¬ 
mer  good-will.  If  the  “write-off”  is  too  great  he  is 
l)enalized ;  if  below  the  eptota  he  is  rewarded,  but  all 
accounts  on  the  lK)oks  one  year  must  automatically  go 
intft  the  ‘‘write-<tfF”.  Credit  office  expenses  are  under 
control.  If  under  an  arrangement  such  as  this  our  credit 
manager  receives  a  bonus,  he  has  earned  every  nickel. 
In  the  truest  sen.se  we  do  not  pay  him  a  l)onus,  he  pays 
liimself.  He  writes  his  (jwn  check,  and  an  additional 
check  for  the  firm,  because  he  earns  more  than  he  re¬ 
ceives. 

Consider  the  credit  office  as  you  would  a  regular 
merchandise  department.  It  is  only  one  step  removed, 
for  the  merchandise  is  on  the  books  instead  of  on  the 
shelves.  It  is  only  half  sold,  and  is  not  completely 
sold  until  the  money  is  in  the  till.  Compare  now  the 
total  of  your  Accounts  Receivable  with  the  inventory 
at  cost  in  any  one  of  your  departments  and  see  where 
vou  have  the  largest  investment.  Some  stores  have 
-Accounts  Receivable  that  are  in  excess  of  their  total 
inventory.  Yet,  speaking  generally,  department  mana¬ 
gers  and  buyers  often  receive  compensation  in  excess 
of  the  compensation  paid  to  credit  managers.  Such  a 
condition  does  not  appear  to  be  equitable  and  may  be 
l)artially  responsible  for  slow  collection  turnover  and 
big  "write-offs”.  When  stock  turnover  has  to  be  speed¬ 
ed  up  one  of  two  things  are  usually  done : 

( 1 )  The  merchandise  is  marked  down,  or 

(2)  Extra  inducements  are  held  out  to  salespeople 
and  buyers ;  sometimes  both  mark-downs  and 
inducements  are  needed  to  move  the  stock,  in 
addition  to  the  extra  advertising. 

'I'he  credit  manager  cannot  mark  down  his  accounts 
receivable;  it  isn’t  customary.  He  is  not  offered  in¬ 
ducements  to  liquidate  his  accouts  more  rapidly.  He  is 
simj)!}'  told  to  speed  up  his  collections  and  has  little 
(»r  nothing  to  say  in  planning  the  credit  and  merchan¬ 
dising  policies.  The  day  is  coming — truly  it  seems  a 
long  time  on  the  way — when  store  managers  will  l)e 
eager  to  apply  merchandising  principles  to  their  credit 
offices  and  just  as  eager  to  compensate  their  credit 
inaagers  more  equitably. 

Figures  Tell  the  Story — Let  us  take  some  imaginary 
figures  .so  that  we  may  get  a  better  i)icture  of  how  our 
iKjnus  plan  works  out :  SupiJose  for  a  moment  that  a 
store  had  on  its  books  Accounts  Receivable  in  the  sum 
of  $2C)0,000.(X),  (This  is  a  very  moderate  sum  these 
days  but  it  will  serve  our  purpose)  and  that  the  col¬ 
lection  turnover  ecjualled  exactly  40%  each  month,  also 
that  the  charge  sales  exactly  equalled  the  sum  of  the 
collections.  The  figures  would  be  as  follows : 

Jan.  1,  1928 — Acets.  Receivable  on  the  books  $  200,000.00 

Dec.  31,  1928 — Charge  Sales  for  year  960,000.00 

$1,160,000.00 

Dec.  31,  1928 — Cash  received  on  A/C  during 
the  year  . .  960,000.00 

Dec.  31,  1928 — Acets.  Receivable  Bal.  at  end 
of  year  $  200,000.00 


How  Do  Your  Charge  Sales  Run? — You  will  observe 
that  the  Accounts  Receivable  were  turned  4.8  times 
during  the  year; — that  is  $960,0(X).00  cash  received 
divided  by  $200.CXX).00  Accounts  Receivable  equal  4.8 
times.  Perhaj)s  a  survey  of  your  business  would  reveal 
that  your  charge  sales  were  running  5%  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  you  would  then  set  your  charge  sales  quota 
at  say  an  average  of  $84,000.00  or  $85,000.00  a  month. 
( The  monthly  sales  fluctuate,  of  course,  December  being 
])robably  more  ban  twice  the  previous  eleven  months’ 
average.  Whichever  method  you  wish  to  adopt  the 
answer  is  the  same. ) 

Now  let  us  .say,  as  in  the  example  given  above,  your 
collections  exactly  e(jualled  40%  and  your  write-off 
was,  say,  1%  of  the  charge  sales:  Your  credit  mana¬ 
ger’s  quota  would  then  be: 

Cash  on  A/C  Charge  Sales  Keserrefor 


Balances 

40%  Quota 

Quota 

ll'rite-Off 

Jan. 

1/29 

$200,000.00 

$80,000.00 

$85,000.00 

$850.00 

Feb. 

1/29 

205,000.00 

82,000.00 

85,000.00 

850.00 

Mar. 

1/29 

208,000.00 

83,200.00 

85,000.00 

850.00 

Apr. 

1/29 

209,800.00 

83,920.00 

85,000.00 

850.00 

May 

1/29 

210,880.00 

84,352.00 

85,000.00 

850.00 

June 

1/29 

211,528.00 

84,611.00 

85,000.00 

850.00 

July 

1/29 

211,917.00 

84,767.00 

85,000.00 

850.00 

Aug. 

1/29 

212,150.00 

84,860.00 

85,000.00 

850.00 

Sep. 

1/29 

212,290.00 

84,916.00 

85,000.00 

850.00 

Oct. 

1/29 

212,374.00 

84.950.00 

85,000.(X) 

850.00 

Nov. 

1/29 

212,424.00 

84.970.00 

85,000.00 

850.00 

Dec. 

1/29 

212,454.00 

84,982.00 

85,000.00 

850.00 

$2,518,817.00  $1,007,528.00  $1,020,000.00  $10,200.00 

In  the  foregoing  illustration  of  your  credit  manager’s 
quota  figures  it  will  be  observed  that — 

( 1 )  $85,000.00  was  set  as  the  average  monthly  quota 
for  charge  sales. 

(2)  That  you  had  determined  on  a  collection  quota 
of  40%  of  the  l)alances  outstanding  at  the  first 
of  each  month. 

(3)  That  an  allowance  of  1%  on  the  monthly  charge 
sales  was  allowed  for  "write-otf”  for  bad  debts. 

(The  40%  on  the  balances  is  figured  to  the  nearest 
dollar,  with  the  result  that  the  figures  shown  are  $1.20 
more  than  40%  of  the  grand  total  balances — 40%  of 
$2,518,817.00  equals  $1,007,526.80,  not  $1,007,528.00 
as  shown  above.) 

Payment  to  Credit  Manager — Now  let  us  assume 
that  it  was  decided  to  pay  your  credit  manager : 

(1)  1%  on  the  charge  sales  that  are  in  excess  of  the 
quota  and 

(2)  1%  on  the  collections  that  are  in  excess  of  40% 
of  the  average  monthly  balances,  but  which  sh^l 
be  increased  to  2%  if  the  collections  erpial  42% 
of  the  average  monthly  balances,  also 

(3)  10%  of  the  “difference”  in  the  “write-off”  that 
is  less  than  the  quota. 

(4)  A  penalty  of  1%  shall  l^e  imposed  on  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  collections  should  they  not  reach  40%. 
If  collections  equal  only  38%  or  less,  a  penalty 
of  2%  shall  be  imposed,  chargeable  against 
bonus. 

(5)  A  penalty  of  10%  on  the  “write-off”  that  is  in 
excess  of  the  quota  percentage. 
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(6)  The  Credit  Maiiaj^er’s  guaranteed  salary  to  l)e 
$500.00  a  month. 

Credit  .Manager's  Bonus — 1929 

Now  let  us  imagine  we  are  in  January  1930  and  that 
we  are  calculating  the  Credit  Manager’s  bonus  for  1929. 
Assume  the  results  were  as  follows ; 


1.  T(jtal  balances  ^i.OOO.CKMUKJ 

2.  Total  charge  sales  for  year  1,140,000.00 

.1.  Total  collections  42%  1,092,000.00 

4.  Total  write-off  lO.tKKl.OO 

Calculation :  Bonus 

Actual  charge  sales  $1,140,(X)0.00 
Less  quota  .  1,020,000.00 


Calculation :  Bonus 

Actual  charge  sales  $1,140,(X)0.00 
Less  quota  .  1,020,000.00 


Excess  over  quota 

120,000.00 

Bonus 

!%=$!, 200.00 

Actual  collections  $1,092,000.00 

Less  40%  of  2,600,000.00  1,040.0(K).00 

Excess  over  quota 

52,000.00 

Bonus 

2%=  1,040.00 

Actual  write-off 

Write-off  allowed  1%  of 
1.140.000.00  . 

10.000.00 

11,400.00 

1,400.00 

Bonus 

10%=  140.00 

Total 

Bonus  Payable 

$2,380.00 

Total  Remuneration 

The  Credit  Manager’s  total  remuneration,  therefore 
would  be; 

Salary  for  year  .  $6,000.00 

Bonus  as  above  .  2,380.00 

Total  remuneration  8.380.00 

Collection  Averages — Had  the  collections  averaged 
41.9%  instead  of  42%  the  bonus  on  collections  would 
have  l)een  1%  of  $49,400.00  or  $494.00  instead  of  $1,- 
040.00.  If  the  collections  had  been  39%,  the  Credit 
Manager  would  have  been  penalized  $260.00,  which 
equals  1%  of  the  difference  between  the  collection 
quota: — $1,040,000.00  and  $1,014,000.00,  which  latter 
sum  equals  39%  of  $2,600,000.00.  The  penalty  of 
$260.00  would  be  deducted  from  the  bonus  due  on 
charge  sales  thus : 

Bonus  clue  on  charge  sales  1%  on  120,000.00  $1,200.00 
Deduct  penalty  1%  on  collections  that  were 


$26,006.00  less  than  the  quota  260.00 

940.00 

Add  bonus  on  write-off  below  quota  140.00 

Total  bonus  due  . $1,080.00 


If  the  write-off  had  been  more  than  1%  of  the  total 
charge  sales  a  penalty  of  10%  on  the  excess  would  have 
been  imposed. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  see  the  tremen¬ 
dous  stimulus  such  a  plan  is  to  a  credit  manager.  He 
dare  not  let  up  on  his  collections  and  he  dare  not  relax 
his  vigilance  of  applications.  The  plan  works  for  him 
and  against  him,  keeping  him  in  the  straight  and  nar¬ 
row  path  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible. 

And  where  does  the  store  come  out  in  the  first  ex¬ 
ample  given  above,  where  the  credit  manager’s  bonus 
was  $2,380.00?  How  much  did  the  store  gain? 


Assuming  the  store  makes  cm  the  average,  after  In¬ 
come  Ta.x  (leductions,  5%  on  its  charge  sales,  and  that 
it  pays  6%  on  borrowed  money,  it  would  make: 

$120,000.00  increased  charge  sales  @  5%  $6,000.00 

52,000.00  increased  collections  figured  @ 


26,000  for  6  mos. — 6% .  1,560.00 

1,400.00  saved  completely  1,400.(X) 

Total  gain  .  $8,960.(X) 

Less  Ixinus  to  Credit  Manager  2,380.00 

Net  gain  to  the  store  $6,580.00 


In  the  example  where  only  39%  was  collected  the 
result  would  be; 

$120,000.00  increased  cliarge  sales  5%  $6,000.(X) 

1,400.(K)  .saved  in  write-off  1,400.00 

7,400.00 

Deduct  Credit  Manager's  Bonus  1,080.00 

Net  gain  to  store  $6,320.00 


In  the  latter  case  it  may  be  argued  that  the  store  was 
compelled  to  borrow  more  money  from  the  bank  be¬ 
cause  collections  had  not  reached  the  desired  quota  of 
40%.  So  if  we  figure  that  it  was  necessary  to  borrow 
the  difference  $26,000.00  and  calculate  interests  at  6% 
for  six  months,  the  sum  of  $780.00  would  liave  to  be 
deducted  from  $6,320.00,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  $5,- 
540.00. 

The  net  increase  to  the  store  in  the  first  example  is 
equivalent  to  a  net  profit  at  5%  on  $131,600.00,  or  1% 
on  $658,000.00.  Who  would  not  pay  a  bonus  on  such 
results  ? 

Principle  of  Calculation  is  Important — It  is  not  to 
be  assumed  that  the  percentage  rates  used  above  are 
suitable  for  all  stores.  It  is  the  priiKiple  on  which  the 
bonus  is  calculated  that  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  percentage  rates  determined  to  suit  individual 
conditions. 

In  our  Credit  Department  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  spirit  in  which  the  bonus  is  calculated  month  by 
month  and  to  see  the  splendid  enthusiasm  that  prevails, 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  figures  change  con¬ 
stantly  and  the  victory  is  not  won  until  the  last  month 
is  complete.  We  have  a  credit  department  that  works 
100%  for  the  store;  we  are  proud  of  the  results 
achieved :  Charge  .sales  have  increased,  collections  have 
increased  and  “write-off"  has  decreased.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  the  principle  we  have  adopted  is  sound,  and  are 
therefore  glad  to  recommend  it  to  any  store  that  wants 
a  better,  brighter  and  happier  credit  office. 


Demonstrator  Passes  Worthless  Check 

A  man  who  demonstrates  and  conducts  a  sale  of  toy 
airplanes,  furnishing  his  own  merchandise  and  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  commission  basis,  re([uested  a  member  store 
where  he  conducted  a  sale  to  cash  a  check  as  an  accom¬ 
modation.  This  was  done  and  the  check  was  returned 
with  the  information  that  he  had  no  account.  The  man 
ajiparently  operates  in  stores  throughout  the  country, 
and  although  he  has  promised  to  make  the  check  good, 
has  failed  to  do  so.  Members  are  urged  to  guard  against 
a  similar  situation. 
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Retailers  Oppose  Open  Showrooms 
of  Furniture  Manufacturers 


WHILE  the  “open  showroom”  operated  hy  the  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturer  is  hy  no  means  a  new  pro¬ 
blem  to  retail  merchants,  recent  complaints  from 
member  stores  call  attention  to  the  increasing  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  practice  jiarticularly  as  it  affects  the  fur¬ 
niture  departments  of  department  stores. 

In  the  i)ast  this  practice  was  confined  principally  to 
a  few  of  the  larger  distributing  centers  and  was  re¬ 
garded  for  the  most  part  as  a  local  ])roblem.  With 
furniture  manufacturers  rapidly  extending  such  “open 
shownxHns"  to  many  other  cities,  however,  the  problem 
is  I)ecoming  national  in  character  and  retailers  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  meet. 

Retailers  feel  that  the  practice  of  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers  of  operating  showrooms  which  are  open  to 
the  consuming  public  and  at  which  sales  are  made  in 
direct  competition  with  retail  stores  carrying  and  dis¬ 
playing  the  stock  of  these  furniture  manfacturers,  is 
an  undesireable  and  unfair  method  of  doing  business. 

Such  open  showrooms  usually  afford  the  opportunity 
to  every  interior  decorator  and  small  dealer — carrying 
no  stock  and  maintaining  nothing  more  than  ()ffice  sjiace 
— to  send  their  customers  into  the  showroom  and  pur¬ 
chase  merchandise  at  a  closer  cost  than  even  from  the 
so-called  wholesale  furniture  houses.  As  one  merchant 
states,  this  o])portunity  is  available  to  any  decorator 
or  dealer  who  spends  twenty  five  cents  for  printing 
canls  which  he  can  distribute  to  consumers. 

Having  i)ractically  no  overhead  expense  to  meet, 
many  of  these  dealers  are  willing  to  accept  a  much 
smaller  mark-up  on  the  sales  which  are  made  at  the 
showroom.  Others  vary  the  mark-up  which  they  wish 
to  receive  from  the  manufacturer  with  each  individual 
customer  by  the  means  of  code  numbers  i)laced  on  the 
cards  distributed. 

Some  manufacturers  when  questioned  by  their  retail 
customers,  claim  tliat  the  large  department  stores  are 
not  affected  by  or  do  not  disapprove  of  “open  show¬ 
rooms”.  This  is  contrary,  however,  to  the  opinion  of 
many  retail  merchants  who  believe  that  the  larger  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  particularly  opposed  to  this  practice 
and  that  if  the  furniture  manufacturers  knew  the  exact 
attitude  of  these  stores,  they  would  hestitate  to  pursue 
the  practice  further. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  the 
“open  showroom”  as  established  by  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers  but  many  retailers  feel  very  strongly  that  any 
misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  furniture  manufact¬ 
urers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  larger  department 
stores  regard  the  “open  showroom”  should  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  true  opinion  of  the  larger  stores  should 
l)e  made  known. 

In  view  of  this,  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  a  limited 
number  of  large  progressive  stores  located  principally 
in  the  New  England,  New  York  and  Midwest  districts 
to  obtain  their  attitude  and  opinion  of  this  problem. 


In  substance,  the  (ptestions  asked  these  stores  are  as 
follows ; 

1.  Do  you  consider  “open  showrooms”  as 
established  and  operated  by  manufacturers 
to  be  a  trade  abuse  which  has  an  unfavor¬ 
able  and  serious  effect  upon  furniture  de¬ 
partments  in  department  stores? 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  the  practice  of  open¬ 
ing  such  showrooms  is  increasing? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  a  general  meeting  of 
the  retail  furniture  interests  should  be  called 
to  discuss  and  act  upon  this  problem? 

Re|jlies  to  these  (piestions  were  received  from  fifteen 
representative  tnembers  Iwated  in  Boston,  Providence, 
New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis,  Akron,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco  and  I^s  Angeles.  'I'hirteen  of  these 
concerns  expressed  their  disapproval  of  and  objection 
to  “open  showrooms”  by  answering  all  three  questions 
in  the  affirmj\>;ive.  (Jne  concern,  located  in  Pittsburgh, 
stated  that  while  "open  showrooms”  might  l)e  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  abuse  in  other  cities,  it  was  as  yet  not 
experienced  as  such  in  Pittsburgh.  The  remaining 
concern  stated  that  in  its  opinion  the  “open  showrt)om” 
is  not  necessarily  detrimental  to  department  stores  but 
that  in  their  experience  it  had  been  of  considerable 
help  in  many  instances. 

Some  of  the  concerns  questioned  were  asked  if 
they  would  wish  to  be  represented  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  retail  furniture  interests  to  discuss  this  problem 
in  the  event  that  such  a  meeting  is  arranged  and  their 
replies  were  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

A  more  definite  indication  of  the  exact  attitude 
of  department  stores  on  the  “open  showroom”  abuse 
may  be  found  in  the  following  excerpts  of  the  replies 
received. 

1. \Ve  feel  awake  to  the  situation  and  to  all 
of  its  annoying  activities.  All  furniture 
manufacturers  with  which  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  seem  to  follow  the  practice  of  setting 
up  elaborate  showrooms  in  various  cities. 

The  trouble  with  the  whole  situation  is  that 
we  have  allowed  it  to  grow  to  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  it  now  represents  a  tremendous 
problem.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  general 
meeting  of  the  retail  furniture  interests 
at  which  the  important  factors  would  place 
themselves  on  record  as  a  group  against  such 
practices  would  do  much  to  bring  about  a 
reconsideration  of  the  plan  on  the  part  of 
the  furniture  manufacturers. 

2.  In  New  York,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
open  showroom  is  a  menace.  W'e  found 
numerous  instances  where  customers  had 
purchased  merchandise  carried  in  our  stock 
at  prices  twenty-five  ijercent  to  thirty-three 
and  one  third  {xjrcent  under  our  retail 
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price,  and  this  l>ecause  some  decorator  had 
given  them  his  cards. 

3.  We  feel  ver\’  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
open  .showrooms,  considering  it  a  menace 
to  the  retail  furniture  trade.  Many  manu¬ 
facturers  feel  that  no  store  can  show  a 
whole  line.  Therefore,  in  order  to  bring 
before  the  public  their  complete  line  of 
samples,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  showroom. 
While  we  do  not  feel  that  Boston  is  infested 
with  these  showrooms,  the  same  as  other 
cities,  we  believe  that  where  retailers  have  a 
large  amount  of  money  invested  in  furni¬ 
ture,  it  is  not  fair  for  a  manufacturer  to 
open  a  showroom  in  that  city  which  gives 
an  opportunity  for  persons  who  have  simply 
office  room  and  no  stock. 

4.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  open  showrooms 
are  a  distinct  detriment  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  larger  stores  who  are  carrjdng  stock ; 
and  is  only  an  advantage  to  the  small  de¬ 
corator  and  the  furniture  bootlegger.  The 
()pen  showrooms  scattered  in  the  larger 
cities  simply  have  a  tendency  to  take  the 
current  sales  away  from  us. 

.•\s  far  as  I  can  see.  there  is  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  except  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  to  increase  the  sales  regard¬ 
less  of  what  it  <U)es  to  the  stores  carrying 
its  stock. 

.s.  There  is  no  (piestion  but  that  the  open 
showroom  derives  a  source  of  supply  for 
furniture  dealers  who  do  not  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  stock  and  who  are  willing  to  sell 
furniture  at  a  very  small  margin.  Although 
we  have  no  case  on  record  where  this  has 
been  done,  no  doubt  there  are  dealers  who 
have  come  to  our  llcx)rs.  found  out  where 
the  merchandise  was  made  and  bought  it 
through  open  showrooms. 

(^n  the  other  hand,  the  average  department 
stores  do  not  carry  a  large  assortment  of 
extraordinary  fine  merchandise  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  nxmi  to  display 
same  and  do  not  receive  (juite  enough  turn¬ 
over  to  make  it  practicable.  1  would  say, 
therefore,  that  the  open  showroom  is  not 
altogether  detrimental  to  our  business  in 
the  department  store  but  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  it  is  of  considerable  help. 

6.  It  is  startling  that  this  (jnestion  should  be 
propounded  at  this  late  tlate  when  the  men¬ 
ace  of  the  open  showroom  is  almost  beyond 
control.  We  started  to  solve  this  problem 
in  San  Francisco  some  fifteen  years  ago 
and  in  this  city  as  well  as  in  other  cities 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  the  matter  has 
received  the  same  rigorous  handling,  things 
are  not  so  desperate.  In  other  points  where 
more  or  less  indifference  has  been  shown, 
it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  leg¬ 
itimate  business  to  survive. 

A  joint  meeting  of  retail  furniture  interests 


in  conjunction  with  department  stores  would 
be  the  right  step  of  a  definite  campaign 
against  this  abuse  but  I  cannot  stress 
too  strongly  the  necessity  of  immediate  and 
drastic  action  on  this  subject.  However,  one 
of  the  grave  difficulties  in  handling  this 
situation  is  in  the  indifferent  attitude  of  the 
average  department  store  executive.  They 
have  considered  the  problem  as  one  affecting 
the  specialty  store  and  have  taken  the  com¬ 
placent  attitude  that  it  would  not  affect  the 
department  store.  They  must  awake  to  the 
fact  that  insofar  as  they  have  furniture  de¬ 
partments.  they  are  in  the  furniture  business 
and  unless  this  avenue  for  trade  is  pro¬ 
tected,  it  will  be  lost  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  legitimate  specialty  store. 

These  comments,  representing  the  views  of  some  of 
the  larger  and  more  progressive  department  stores  con¬ 
tradict  the  claim  of  some  furniture  manufacturers  that 
the  department  store  is  not  affected  by  or  does  not 
disapprf)ve  of  "ojjen  showrooms”. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  i)roblem  is  one  of  selling 
l)olicy  and  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  retailers 
com])laining  against  the  practice  to  dictate  to  furniture 
manufacturers  as  t(»  how  their  merchandise  will  be  sold. 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  furniture  manufacturers 
should  know  the  attitude  and  opinions  of  some  of  their 
larger  retail  customers  towards  this  practice  in  order 
that  they  may  intelligently  arrive  at  the  most  desirable 
procedure  to  be  followed. 

Your  Store  Magazine  and  The  Bulletin 

‘‘.Ayrograms”  is  the  store  magazine  ])ublished  by  the 
L.  S.  .Ayres  Company,  “in  the  belief  that  the  greater 
the  spirit  of  comradeship  the  better  we  shall  work 
together  for  our  common  interests— -a  greater  L.  S. 
Ayres  iS:  t'ompany."  Phis  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
editors.  Recently  this  magazine  reprinted  as  a  series, 
the  article.  "Furs  Have  Both  Romance  and  Facts”,  by 
Lois  B.  Hunter.  Chairman  of  the  .Sales  Promotion 
Divisiem.  It  contained  valuable  information  compiled 
for  the  use  of  salespeople  and  copywriters  in  retail 
stores.  Every  month  the  National  Retail  Dry  Hoods 
.As.sociation  sends  to  your  .store  one  or  more  copies  of 
The  Bulletin,  the  official  imhlication  of  the  .Association. 
It  presents  timely  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  retail 
craft  at  large  and  it  also  fulfills  another  purpose.  It  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  store  functions  and  aCviHties, 
assembling  the  most  valuable  information  on  the  subjects 
of  accounting  and  control,  store  management  and  oper¬ 
ation,  advertising  and  sjiles  promotion,  merchandising, 
and  the  modern  methods  of  training  for  selling  and 
non-selling  personnel. 

The  Bulletin  is  therefore  an  invaluable  source  of 
material  for  your  store  magazine  and  extracts  from  it 
are  always  available  with  the  courtesy  of  a  credit  line 
to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Hoods  .Association. 

Every  store  that  publishes  a  store  magazine  should 
see  that  its  cditcjr  has  a  copy  of  I'lie  Bulletin  so  that 
the  store  personnel  as  well  as  store  owners  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  may  contact  directly  with  the  timely  subjects 
of  the  retail  world. 
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MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


The  Rating  of  Resources 

By  Frki)  L.  HAK\>«>on.  .Managing  Dirertor  The  Anieriean  Retailers 


The  imj)ortance  of  a  more  careful  selection  of 
merchandise  on  the  part  of  buyers  is  well  recog¬ 
nized,  especially  by  stores  that  have  made  analysis 
of  their  stocks  to  determine  the  causes  of  slow-moving 
merchandise  and  of  markdowns.  In  all  too  many  cases, 
markdowns  are  made  almost  certain  by  the  way  that 
goods  are  selected. 

Very  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  the  post¬ 
mortem  analysis  of  merchandise  after  it  has  been 
purchased  and  put  in  stock.  In  many  stores  we  find 
a  current  rejiort  of  stock  by  classification  or  items, 
showing  its  rate  of  sale,  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand, 
and  so  forth.  Information  of  this  kind  has  lK*en  gen¬ 
erally  effective  in  merchandising.  Most  stores  consider 
it  highly  essential  that  the  purchase  markup  and  net 
profit  lie  shown  by  departments  and  often  by  class¬ 
ifications  or  lines  of  merchandise — but  having  deter¬ 
mined  which  lines  of  merchandise  are  profitable,  how 
many  stores  make  any  attempt  to  definitely  associate 
the  net  jirofit  with  the  source  of  supply?  If  we  make 
a  net  profit  in  a  line  of  merchandise,  we  are  prone  to 
attribute  the  profit  to  our  merchandising  ability — our 
ability  to  mani])ulate  stock,  rather  than  to  the  fact  that 
a  certain  manufacturer  has  made  and  sold  us  a  product 
which  is  highly  acceptable  to  our  customers. 

.\s  retailers,  we  ])ride  ourselves  ujwn  the  fact  that 
by  selling  good.  dei)endable  merchandise  and  by  giving 
good  service,  we  have  been  able  to  build  a  somewhat 
dependable  clientele — a  group  of  customers  who  will 
come  back  to  us  and.  at  least,  shop  our  lities  first.  If 
this  is  true  with  retailers,  why  should  it  not  be  even 
more  true  with  producers?  Certainly  there  is  a  wider 
range  or  variation  between  the  quality  of  different 
manufacturers’  goods  than  Iwtween  the  values  which 
♦^he  retailer  creates,  such  as  assortments  and  services. 

Classification  of  Buyers 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  our  buyers  depends  primarily  upon  their  ability 
to  locate  the  most  profitable  sources  of  supply  and 
then  to  use  these  resources  just  as  long  as  the  product 
continues  profitable.  We  readily  compare  notes  with 
our  competitors  on  methods  of  stock  cf»ntrol  and  on 
different  services  rendered,  and  we  may  assume  that  the 
margin  of  advantage  is  very  slight  in  any  one  store. 
Wherein  then  may  we  expect  to  gain  any  material 
advantage  except  by  tapping  and  continuing  to  use 
the  most  profitable  sources  of  supply? 

In  respect  to  the  way  that  buyers  operate  their 
departments  they  may  lie  classified  under  three  broad 
headings;  Skillful,  .Average  and  Poor.  .Although  these 


terms  are  somewhat  self-e.xplanatory,  it  may  be  helpful 
here  to  comment  briefiy  upon  some  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  buyers  in  each  classification,  and  to  ixiint 
out  how  they  may  progressively  step  from  one  classif¬ 
ication  to  another. 

The  net  profit  of  a  department,  in  the  final  analysis, 
automatically  ])laces  a  buyer  in  one  of  the  above  groups. 

A  skillful  buyer  is  one  that  definitely  plans  a  course 
of  action — sets  up  certain  goals  and  goes  after  certain 
results  in  a  systematic  manner.  He  is  the  buyer  who 
o])erates  oji  facts  rather  than  hunches,  and  instead  of 
trusting  his  net  ])rofit  to  luck,  he  analyzes  all  of  the 
factors  governing  that  profit  and  controls  as  many 
as  is  iKJssible.  He  has  “a  reason  why”  for  every  pur¬ 
chase  rather  than  a  “guess  or  hope”  that  it  will  sell. 

(  )u  the  other  hand,  the  average  and  poor  buyers 
definitely  classify  themselves  by  the  low  profit  “or 
l(jss"  that  they  show,  primarily  as  a  result  of  their 
lack  of  planning  and  their  failure  to  know  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  facts  of  their  business.  Hazy 
measures,  hunches,  risks  in  buying,  are  retracting  before 
the  on-slaught  of  facts  founded  upon  analysis.  The 
rating  or  classification  of  resources,  when  standardized 
upon  a  simple,  practical  plan,  will  bring  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  all  resources  out  into  the  light  of  day — tear 
them  apart — let  you  look  on  the  inside  and  tell  you 
why  the  jx^rcentage  of  markups,  markdowns,  and  net 
profit  is  so  hard  to  control. 

Possibilities  For  Net  Profit 

The  shrinking  net  profit  figure  is  dangerously  low; 
particularly  in  the  garment  divisions.  Competition  has 
more  to  do  with  the  control  of  markups — the  initial 
purchase  markui) — hut  it  does  not  concern  itself  with 
our  percentage  of  markdowns.  That  problem  is  prim¬ 
arily  the  responsibility  of  the  buyer.  Markdowns, 
in  most  cases,  find  their  origin  in  the  method  of  pur¬ 
chasing.  In  the  main,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  mark- 
downs  are  the  direct  result  of  unwise  selection,  poor 
training  and  just  average  buying — the  trend  of  the 
market.  Our  Ixst  informed  authorities  all  subscrilie 
to  the  theory  that  a  decline  in  the  percentage  of  mark- 
downs  is  the  surest  way  to  insure  net  profit,  ])rovided, 
of  course,  the  merchandise  is  kept  moving.  Competi¬ 
tion  has  somewhat  standardized  the  retail  price  so 
that  all  stores  must  charge  about  the  same  for  com¬ 
parable  lines  of  merchandise.  Likewise  there  is  not 
a  verv  wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  comparable  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  market.  The  initial  markup  is  therefore 
difficult  to  adjust.  Although  there  may  be  in  the 
(Continued  an  page  624) 
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KfTeet  of  l*re«ent  IhitT  i'nder  the 
Fcmlney-MeCiuinlN'r  Art 
on  Retail  Selling  Price 


1 

Merchandise  ! 

(Country 
of  DriKiu  ' 

Foreign  (Zost 
Including 
('ase  Charge 

('Iiinu  C'up  and  Saucer 

Japan 

$.  10  doz. 

China  I'lute 

Japan 

.40  doz. 

Celluloid  Fountain  Pen 

Germany 

6.75  gross 

16  C.  P.  Electric 

Japan 

4.50 

l>er  1 00  pieces 

X'mas  Tree  Electric  l^iini»s 

Japan 

2.0(» 

j>er  ItK)  piei'cs 

('elluloid  Tooth  Brushes 

Japan 

5.00  gross 

Celluloid  Combs 

Italy 

4.00  gross 

pocket  Knives 

1  taermany 

.10  doz. 

Screw  Drivers 

Germany 

.70  doz. 

Dress  Linen 

1  Belgium 

.25  yd. 

Linen  lliick  Towels  (146  threads) 

Ireland 

3.60  doz. 

Linen  Huck  Towels  (153  Threads! 

Germany 

1  4.58  doz. 

Linen  Napkins  (135  Threads) 

Ireland 

1  2.12  doz. 
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1  the  Rates  Figured  on  a  Foreign  Value  Basis 
der  the  Proposed  Hawley-Smoot  Bill 

epdred  By 

onal  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation 

outillier,  CJunrnum 

"Domestic  Valuation  Impr'utical  and  a  SuhtvrfufH’" 


tSect  of  Proposed  l>uty  I’nder  the 

Senate  Bill,  1929  (Koreinn  Value 
on  Retail  Selling  Price 

Kfleet  «>f  Propowed  l^uty  I’ittler  the  8 

Senate  lhll«  1929  (Ihimentie  Value  Huhii**  | 

on  Kelail  Selling  Price  | 

Pereenlaae  €>f 
ncrease  in  Duly 
I’luler  Senate 
Hill.  1929 

Pcrceiituise  uf 
Increase  in 
Helail  Selliiitf 
Prh’e  1  iidcr 
Senate  Hill.  1929 

IP- nr 3“ 

-=  j-u  N 

i.k  i 

It  ' 

■r. 

1 

S  ■  c 

c 

1  s! 
i||.k' 

5i'lJ 

~  “i 

u  JL^?! 

/S  t  -^ ! 
c.S:  1 

C- 

XTii'.'. 

1 

\z  |1 

n  iff 

>  1 

.\ 

\h 

Hill 

Stands 

N<»w 

.r'.L  1 

iiieatic 
\  aluc 

Vi  ere  j 
Suhtiti- 
tuled 
for 

Knreign 

V  alue 

A 

\n  ' 

Hill 

StaiulH  1 
Ni»h 

B 

If  Ihi- 
■ncMtic 
Value 
Were 
SiibMti'- 
tuted 
for 

"'nreign 

Value 

" 

(.43  (I.IO  1 

(16 

$1.26  j 

$.63  ' 

1 

$1.!!9 

T0%  i 

phis  1 
20c  duz. 

! 

(1.09 

$1.71  1 

! 

$.25  i 

$1  96  i  98 

$2.95 

71.4% 

289.2% 

21.5%  j 

89.1% 

.38  .96 

14 

1.10 

1 .63 

70% 
plus 
20c  doz. 

1.15  ' 

.217 

1 

1.667  .8.33 

1 

2.50 

35.6% 

210  6% 

11.4% 

68.9'% 

4 

11 31  18.29 

2.7  4 

21.03 

10.52 

31.55 

lO'c 
plus 
T2c  doz. 

19  05 

26.00 

;{.vo 

29  90  j  14  95 

44.85 

180  % 

370  3% 

66.2';c 

136.3'; 

. 

2.33  •  7.35 

1.12 

8.62 

4  31 

12.93 

30'i 

plu.s 

Ic  ea. 

3.58 

8.73 

131 

10.04  ^  5.02 

15.06 

161.1% 

286.6% 

23.8'; 

44.2'; 

1.50  3.85 

.58 

4.43 

2.22 

6.65 

plus 

Ic  ea. 

2.32 

1  52 

.08 

5.i9  2.60 

300  'i 

180  % 

45.2‘; 

'0  % 

5.38  1  10.88 

1.63 

12.51 

6.25 

18.76 

50% 

plus 

2c  ea. 

9.14 

1  164 

2.20 

• 

16.8  4  !  8.42 

25.26 

79  3';j 

203.6% 

27.8'^; 

72.1% 

- 

4.56  9.60 

1.44 

11  04 

5.52 

16.56 

35% 

plus 

2c  ea. 

6.71 

11  78 

1.76 

1 

13.5  4  ;  6.77 

20.31 

58.3% 

131  % 

21.2'% 

18.6% 

!  68  1.12 

1 

.17 

1.29 

64 

1.93 

50<;r 

plus 

Ui  ca. 

1.12 

1  .56 

.23 

1.79  1  .90 

1  ! 

i  2.69 

112.5% 

,  250  % 

1 

47.3% 

105.3% 

i  .42  ‘  1.16 

1  1.33 

.67 

2.00 

60% 

.no 

1  1.5  4 

.23 

1  1.77  ]  .885 

1  2.66 

50  % 

185.7%, 

13.6% 

1  .51.1% 

1  .14  :  .40 

i  .60 

.46 

1  .22 

1  .68 

55% 

1  .51 

08 

j  .59  1  .30 

.89 

57.1% 

;  185.7% 

1.3.3% 

1  48.3% 

1  1.98  !  5.71 

1  .86 

1  6.57 

1  3.29 

1  9  87 

1  35%, 

1  3.61 

1  7.34 

1.10 

8.44  1  4.22 

12.66 

37.5% 

i  1.50.7% 

10.5% 

1  41.7% 

j  2.52  7.27 

1  1.09 

1  8.36 

1  4.18 

;  12.54 

1  55% 

1  4.60 

9  34 

1  1 .40 

1  10.7  4  1  5.37 

1  16.11 

37.7% 

1  151.3% 

10.5'% 

j  *2  % 

1  1.17  3.35 

1  .50 

1  3.85 

1  1.93 

1  5.78 

1  55% 

1  2.12 

4.31 

'  .65 

!  196  1  2.48 

7.44 

37.6% 

1  1  49.4% 

1  10  % 

1  41.7'^ 
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exceptional  store  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  expense 
figure,  a  study  of  results  will  show  that  the  expenses 
in  the  different  stores  do  not  vary  widely.  We  cannot 
look  for  large  savings  in  this  direction. 

How  Markdowns  May  Be  Decreased 

The  surest  way  to  decrease  markdowns  is  to  know 
their  cause  in  sufficient  detail  that  corrective  measures 
may  be  introduced.  Markdowns,  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent,  are  simply  a  measurement  of  our  errors.  If 
they  are  tabulated  systematically,  they  give  a  basis 
for  correcting  the  errors  of  previous  season  and  of 
merchandising  into  our  successes. 

The  surest  way  to  decrease  the  percentage  of  mark- 
downs  is  to  enthusiastically  embrace  any  plan  whicli 
makes  for  better  buying,  provided  that  plan  is  sound. 
Markdown  manuals  do  much  for  the  general  good. 
They  spotlight  the  reasons  why  markdowns  are  taken. 
The  Standard  Manual  prepared  by  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
should  be  adopted  in  its  present  form  or  with  such 
adjustments  as  are  thought  advisable  for  the  particular 
needs  of  the  department  or  store.  An  analysis  of 
markdowns  will  assist  materially  in  locating  the  more 
profitable  sources  of  supply  if  the  merchandise  marked 
down  is  properly  identified. 

Advantages  of  Rating  Resources 

Classification  or  rating  of  resources  is  so  sound 
and  offers  such  possibilities  for  the  reduction  of  the 
markdown  figure  that  it  is  deserving  of  the  greatest 
investigation  and  analysis.  Some  of  the  material  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  realized  from  the  rating  of  resources  may 
be  stated  briefly  as  follows; 

Spotlights  the  most  profitable  sources  of 
supply. 

Bases  the  major  purchases  upon  established 
facts  of  past  performances. 

Minimizes  tlie  risk  of  buying  of  style  items. 
Increases  the  proixirtion  of  fast-selling  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Lowers  the  cost  of  selling  through  off-setting 
consumer  resistance  to  sales. 

Reduces  the  number  of  returns  to  manufact¬ 
urers. 

Brings  about  a  greater  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  most  desirable  makers. 

Decreases  the  markdown  percentage  and  in¬ 
creases  the  net  profit. 

The  rating  of  resources,  simply  stated,  is  an  attempt 
to  know  more  about  those  sources  of  supply  which 
bring  to  your  stocks  the  fast  moving,  style-right  and 
more  profitable  merchandise ;  to  arrive  at  a  better 
understanding  of  just  why  we  do  not  make  it  a  part 
of  the  buying  plan;  to  concentrate  more  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  with  such  resources;  to  classify  or  rate  such 
resources  for  first  consideration  and  as  a  result  to 
more  fully  avail  ourselves  of  the  reciprocal  cooper¬ 


ation  which  would  naturally  be  forth-coming  from 
such  resources  to  the  l)etterment  of  the  volume  and 
profit  figure. 

In  the  style  divisions ;  ( for  example)  we  are  dealing 
in  a  business  which  dei)ends  for  life  and  movement 
uix)n  the  total  absence  of  standardization.  The  lack 
of  the  staple  element  is  its  chief  ingredient  for  success 
in  selling.  Consumer  appeal  rests  squarely  upon  a 
wave  color  or  shade,  a  wave  style,  a  wave  material  or 
a  wave  fur  which  is  in  high  demand  for  the  moment.  It 
naturally  follows  then  that  our  sources  of  supply  must 
be  quality  houses  at  their  key  costs,  dependable,  most 
fashion  wise  and  in  the  final  analysis  profitable  for 
the  store. 

If  a  resource  then  has  so  registered,  is  it  good 
business  to  make  that  resource  depend  upon  the  buyer’s 
intention  to  “drop  in”?  Should  such  makers  not  re¬ 
ceive  more  definitely  planned  consideration  than  “the 
run  of  the  market”?  Should  not  a  resource  plan  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  buying  plan?  First  shopping  con¬ 
sideration  certainly  belongs  somewhere,  why  not  to 
the  resources  who  have  established  their  right  on  a 
basis  of  past  i)erformance  ? 

If  our  analysis  shows  that  certain  departments  and 
price  lines  within  dei)artments  are  profitable,  we  nat¬ 
urally  try  to  repeat  on  these  lines.  We  give  them  the 
first  consideration  in  planning  our  future  operations. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  we  will  very  likely  find  that  the 
same  practice  is  not  followed  on  the  part  of  buyers 
in  repeating  on  the  best  resources. 

Small  Business  Versus  Large  Business 

Size  and  volume  do  not  always  make  for  profits. 
Every  large,  active  department  store  is  surrounded  by 
small  specialty  shops.  The  small  shop,  by  nature,  is 
better  constituted  for  the  rating  or  classification  of 
resources  than  is  the  large  department  store.  Because 
of  small  stocks  slow  sellers  register  themselves — every 
garment  must  perform  exactly  as  was  intended  at  the 
time  of  purchase  or  magnify  its  inactivity  to  the 
detriment  of  the  resource  from  which  it  comes.  Re¬ 
sources  are,  of  course,  fewer  in  number  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  closer  “lived  with”  than  in  the  large  store. 
Resources  in  the  small  shop  are  easily  rated  “mentally” 
and  are  always  recorded  in  the  “little  black  book” 
according  to  activity.  Every  dollar  invested  in  the 
stocks  of  the  small  store  must  turn — (it  knows  why 
every  piece  of  merchandise  is  bought  in  one  place 
instead  of  another). 

Many  resources  get  lost  in  the  melee  of  activity 
in  the  large  store.  Very  often  the  buyer  herself  does 
not  know,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  know  where  a 
garment  came  from  until  it  is  “looked  up”.  Only  a 
few  resources  are  “in  mind”.  The  many  small  shops 
always  concentrating  on  sucessful  resources,  always 
eliminating  “run  of  the  market  buying”,  is  making  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  large  department  store 
to  do  a  style  volume  at  a  fair  profit. 

A  Simple  System  for  Rating  Resources 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  a  simple,  standard  system 
for  the  rating  of  resources  has  not  yet  been  developed. 
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Here  is  a  Suggestion  of  How  the  Facts  may  be  Tabulated  for  the  Purpose  of  Analysis 


Name  of  Mfr. 

Address 

Type  of  Merchandise 

Cost 

Terms 

Item 

Net  Purchases  Net 

Retail  SrUes 

/.  M.  U.  M.  D.  M.  M.  U.  Rating 

February  . 

.March . 

April  . 

Total  Three  Mos . 

May  . . 

1 

! 

i 

! 

1 

1 

June  . 

July  .  1 

Total  Six  Mos . 

Aueust  .  . .  : 

1 

1 

!  1 

It  1 

September . 

October  . 

Total  Nine  Mos . 

November  . . 

December . 

Jan . 

Total  Year . 

1 

:  1 

1 

!  i 

1  ' 

1  1 

1 

1 

Several  organizations  have  experimented  with  the  idea 
and  have  satisfactory  results  as  to  warrant  expansion 
of  the  plan.  All  agree  that  it  is  unwise  to  depend 
upon  memory  or  a  few  scribbled  notes.  The  general 
merchandise  manager  of  a  New  England  department 
store  recently  remarked,  “I  have  tried  out  the  plan 
with  one  buyer  in  one  <le])artnient.  markdowns  were 
reduced,  imirtts  increased,  good  will  established  with 
the  i)referred  resources,  and  the  buyer's  bonus  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  buyer  himself  sold 
the  idea  to  other  buyers  in  the  store.  Now  I  have  a 
great  many  requests  that  the  plan  be  applied  to  other 
departments”. 

Starting  from  zero  with  no  intention  to  make  the 
plan  all  embracing  a  few  definite  style  departments 
should  be  selected  for  the  study  and  a  simple  card  index 
system  should  lie  set  up  by  resource,  department  and 
type  of  merchandise.  The  card  should  record  by 
month  and  accumulate  by  quarter  net  purchase,  sales, 
initial  marku]).  markdowns.  maintained  markiq)  and 
rating. 

Classifications  A  H  and  C  might  be  employed  to 
denote  a  rating  of  PROFITABLE,  FAIR  and  UN¬ 
PROFITABLE.  After  the  process  of  rating  has  been 
extended  over  a  period  of  time,  don’t  be  surprised 
if  you  find  some  of  your  pet  sources  of  supply  rated 
too  low  to  be  considered  PROFITABLE. 

A  quarterly  analysis  should  be  made.  Resources  un¬ 
profitable,  Class  C,  should  not  be  carried  into  the  new 
quarter.  Resources  in  Class  C,  because  they  are  new, 
unproven,  and  experimental,  which  perform  satis¬ 
factorily  by  the  end  of  the  quarter  should  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Class  B. 

Class  B  resources  might  have  any  one  of  three 
things  happen  to  them :  Advance  into  Class  A,  remain 
in  Class  B  ( too  good  to  demote  and  not  sufficiently  pro¬ 
fitable  to  go  into  Class  A),  or  be  dropped  to  Class  C. 

Class  A  resources  are  intrenched  in  that  position 


only  so  long  as  they  continue  to  produce  stockturn 
and  profit  above  the  average.  If  their  performance  is 
not  maintained  they  pass  from  rating  A  to  B,  then 
tf)  C  and  then  out  altogether.  But  so  long  as  a  resource 
is  holding  a  Class  A  rating,  let  it  by  all  means  be 
shopi^ed  first  for  its  type  of  merchandise. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  selection  of  the  right 
merchandise  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
factor  for  profitable  retailing.  Just  as  the  customer 
finds  preferred  retail  stores  to  shop  in,  so  the  buyer  will 
find  preferred  resources  if  he  systematically  records 
his  experiences.  Once  these  more  profitable  resources 
are  identified,  they  should  lie  given  first  consideration. 
This  is  the  basis  of  good  business.  Unless  the  producer 
can  depend  upon  repeat  business  when  his  product 
has  proven  satisfactory,  he  has  taken  from  him  that 
incentive  which  should  l)e  present  in  all  business  tran¬ 
sactions. 

The  fact  that  a  buyer  gives  profitable  resources  first 
consideration  should  not,  in  any  way,  prevent  him 
from  making  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  market. 
The  major  purpose  of  a  rating  .system  is  to  prevent 
a  buyer  from  the  “habit”  of  using  certain  resources 
and  to  substitute  for  this  habit  basic  facts  which 
will  serve  as  dependable  guides  in  finding  the  most 
profitable  source  of  supply.  This  gives  him  an  opport¬ 
unity  to  repeat  his  success  and  avoid  his  errors  which, 
lo  a  very  large  extent,  means  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  rating  of  resources  be 
looked  uixm  as  a  “system”  but  rather  as  an  “idea” 
which  should  be  put  into  effect  in  some  form  or  other 
by  every  buyer.  The  general  practice  of  rating  re¬ 
sources  on  the  part  of  retail  buyers  and  of  giving 
business,  or  offering  business,  first  to  those  who  have 
merited  it,  is  good  business  and  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  building  a  mutually  profitable  relationship  be¬ 
tween  buver  anfl  seller. 
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The  Wag  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Training  Schedule  for  Waitresses  in  Tea  Rooms 

By  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Contributed  to  the  Personnel  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


IN  this  training  schedule  for  tea  room  waitresses  in 
department  stores,  an  excellent  outline  is  supplied 
by  the  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  It  includes  the  training  points  that  should 
be  covered  in  giving  information  and  the  outline  of 
duties  for  tea  room  waitresses;  the  routine  of  the  de¬ 
partment  ;  the  hours  of  training  and  the  discussion  of 
the  daily  menu  is  included  with  demonstration  routines 
for  setting  table,  service  standards,  kitchen  routine  and 
j)ersonal  appearance. 

Content — Points  to  cover  in  giving  information  and 
explaining  duties  to  a  waitress  in  the  tea  room. 

Method 

A.  Take  new  waitress  through  de])artment.  point 
out:  1.  Private  Dining  Room  2.  Kitchen  3.  Sup¬ 
ply  Room. 

B.  Explain  store  hours  to  new  waitress:  1.  Full 
time  waitress  from  8:50  to  5:30  P.  M.  2.  Part  time 
waitress  from  11:10  to  3:00  P.  M. 

C .  Show  location  of  supplies 

Uniforms  are  given  out  each  morning  by  one 
waitress  in  charge  of  all  uniforms. 

Clean  collars,  cuffs  and  aprons  are  given 
out  daily  from  stock  room. 

These  garments  are  returned  to  hampers  in 
dressing  room  at  end  of  day. 

Linens  are  counted  and  given  out  from  store 
room  at  11 :10. 

a.  Bundle  of  25  napkins — 3  tops — 2  towels, 

b.  More  linens  issued  as  needed. 

Table  supplies  kept  on  shelves  at  the  rear 
of  the  tea  room. 

Sugar  bowls  are  filled  by  kitchen  girls. 

Full  time  waitresses  prepare  and  check  salt 
and  pepper  shakers  also  condiments  such  as 
ketchup,  etc. 

Orders  are  submitted  and  received  from 
various  stations  in  kitchens  as,  hot  dishes  at 
range,  salads  at  salad  station,  sandwiches  at 
sandwich  station,  etc. 


D.  Explain  care  of  Uniform. 

Uniforms  are  provided  and  kept  laundered 
by  Tea  Room  Management. 

Each  waitress  keeps  her  own  uniforms  in 
good  repair. 

Material  can  be  obtained  from  store  room 
for  patching. 

E.  Explain  Station  Assignments 

Each  waitress  has  charge  of  a  group  of 
three  tables. 

The  placement  of  each  girl  on  the  floor  is 
determined  from  the  point  of  view  on  service 
and  length  of  service. 

Each  waitress  has  bus  stand — upon  which  to 
place  tray  while  serving  and  clearing  her 
tables. 

There  is  a  serving  table  for  every  three  or 
four  waitresses  for : 

Finger  Bowls 
Water  Bottles 
Extra  Silver 

Extra  linens  kept  on  under  shelves  of  serv¬ 
ing  tables. 

Note:  See  that  accessories  are  returned  to  shelves 
frotn  tables  and  serving  stands  before  leaving  in  after¬ 
noon. 

F.  Explain  Routine  of  Department 

Daily  meetings  are  held  at  11:15  A.  M. 

Prompt  attendance  is  required. 

Every  waitress  must  be  completely  attired 
in  uniform. 

There  is  uniform  inspection  for : 

a.  snags  and  tears 

b.  properly  tied  bows 

c.  straight  heels — whiteness  of  shoes 
e.  the  care  of  hands  and  fingernails 

General  Personal  Appearance 
There  is  a  discussion  of  daily  menus,  considering: 

Preparation  and  serving  of  foods  being 
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served,  for  the  first  time  in  season,  such  as  sea 
foods,  fresh  fruits,  etc. 

Special  coml)inations  and  their  serving. 

Suggestions  to  make  to  the  guest  who  asks 
for  help,  such  as 

1.  Seasonable  foods 

2.  salads  for  women 

3.  foods  for  special  diets 

4.  catering  to  tastes  of  return  customers. 

Suggestions  are  submitted  by  waitresses  for — 

Special  dishes  or  foods  called  for  and  not 
on  menu. 

Novel  ideas  for  serving,  i.e.  color  schemes 
for  special  days,  quaint  decorations,  etc. 

('ritieisms  of  shoppers  on — 

Our  own  tea  room  for  service — methods  and 
food. 

Outside  tea  rooms  for  service — methods 
and  food. 

Announcements  are  made  of — 

Private  Luncheons  for;  Bridge  Parties — 
Dinner  Parties. 

Reservations — Made  by  telephone — Parties 
assigned  to  waitresses — Tables  set  up  com¬ 
plete  at  time  specified. 

G.  Demonstrate  Routine  for  setting  table 

Place  pad  laid  on  table — flat  and  smooth. 

Lay  table  cov'er  smoothly  with  all  corners 
even. 

Place  a  clean  top  after  each  service. 

Point  out  the  hampers  provided  for  soiled 
tops. 

Place  silver,  (knives  and  spoon  to  the  right) 
fork  to  the  left,  (joblet  at  top  of  the  knife — 
napkin  parallel  with  fork. 

H.  Acquaint  new  waitress  with  service  stand¬ 

ards 

1.  Explain  that  the  a])proach  is  most  import¬ 
ant  and  includes ; 

Sincerity 
Pleasant  manner 
Promptness 
Quiet  gestures 

Well  modulated  voice.  Tell  new  waitress 
to  make  suggestions  to  customers  accord¬ 
ing  to  menu  for  the  day. 

Ex[^lain  use  of  trays 

No  arm  service  is  permitted. 

Everything  must  be  carried  on  trays. 

Trays  should  l)e  carried  in  front  of  the 
body — never  on  shoulders. 

Trays  should  not  l)e  overloaded  so  that  the 
dishes  slant. 

All  hot  foods  except  eggs,  fish,  cauliflower 
and  cabbage  should  be  covered. 


I.  Explain  Kitehen  Routine 

Note:  The  same  courtesy  should  be  sho7i'n  those 
in  the  kitchen  as  is  slumm  to  customers. 

Enter  the  kitchen  by  right  hand  door. 

Take  tray  from  tray  rack  under  dish  ma¬ 
chine. 

Next,  pick  up  rolls,  butter,  extra  silver. 

Place  order  at  range  for  hot  dishes. 

Collect  remaining  dishes  for  serving. 

Place  other  orders  at  respective  stations. 

Pick  up  orders — cold  foods — beverages — 
hot  foods. 

Pick  up  complete  tray,  check  in  hand. 

Have  tray  checked  at  checker’s  desk  for 
order  and  amount. 

Note:  The  check  must  not  be  left  at  the  desk,  but 
taken  by  the  waitress  as  soon  as  checked. 

J.  Explain  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  accident 

1.  To  order  in  the  kitchen,  serve  the  rolls, 
beverages,  etc.  to  let  the  customer  know  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  her. 

2.  At  the  table — Quickly  and  quietly  take 
care  of  the  difficulty,  attracting  no  attention 
from  other  guests. 

K.  Assignment 

Have  new  waitress  prepare  a  table  service 
— correct  any  mistakes  she  may  make  and  ex¬ 
plain  points  she  may  have  forgotten.  Com¬ 
mend  her  work  when  finished. 

1^.  Second  Day 

Have  new  waitress  explain  briefly : 

1.  Store  Hours 

2.  Location  of  supplies 

3.  Stations 

4.  Routine  of  Department 

M.  Explain  standard  of  Professional  Attitude 
with  reference  to 

1.  Personal  Appearance 

a.  Uniform  should  l)e  immaculate  and 
trim. 

b.  A  hair  net  must  be  worn  at  all  times 
and  the  hair  combed  becomingly,  but 
not  e.xtreme  styles. 

c.  Jewelry  is  not  a  part  of  the  w'aitress’ 
ensemble. 

d.  Perfumes  and  highly  scented  perfumes 
and  cosmetics  are  not  suitable,  since 
they  are  obnoxious  to  many  people. 

e.  The  moderate  use  of  cosmetics  is  per- 
missable  and  advisable,  but  excessive 
use  of  powder,  rouge,  lip  rouge,  etc.  is 
not  desirable. 

d.  It  is  extremely  important  to  observe 
very  strictly  the  rules  for  personal 
hygiene. 
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2.  Posture 

a.  Stand  erect  at  all  times  with  hands  at 
side  when  standing  at  ease. 

b.  Be  quick  and  alert  and  walk  with  a  light 
springy  step. 

3.  Attitude  toward  customers 

a.  Be  gracious  and  willing  at  all  times. 

b.  Be  tolerant  and  cooperative  but  not  too 
familiar. 

N.  Explain  the  Attitude  of  the  Management  re¬ 
garding; 

1.  Conversation  with  customers 


a.  Be  a  good  listener  when  necessary. 

b.  Avoid  habit  of  conversing  with  custo¬ 
mers. 

c.  Avoid  explaining  mishaps,  etc.  which 
may  happen  in  the  kitchen. 

2.  Conversation  on  floor  or  with  other  employ¬ 
ees,  avoid  except  for  matters  of  information. 

3.  Use  of  telephone. 

To  be  used  during  business  hours  only  in 
case  of  illness. 

Assignment :  Have  new  waitress  serve  lunch  to  the 
Tea  Room  Manager  for  criticism'  and  approval. 


Training  Schedule  for  Elevator  Operators 

Hochschilu,  Kohn,  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Contributed  to  the  Personnel  Group,  iV.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


The  importance  of  well  trained  elevator  operators 
is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  This  training  schedule  is  supplied  by 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
It  has  been  used  with  success  in  the  store  whose  cus¬ 
tomers  are  drawn  not  only  from  the  city  itself,  but 
from  suburban  towns.  Member  stores  will  find  the 
outline  useful  and  valuable  in  their  training  department. 
It  may  be  readily  adapted  to  stores  of  smaller  or 
larger  size. 

LESSON  ONE 

Importance  of  work  of  an  elevator  operator 

a.  Operator  comes  in  contact  with  customers 
who  are  store’s  guests. 

b.  Safety  of  customers  depend  on  operator’s 
efficiency. 

Appearance  and  department  requirements, 
a.  Clean-shaved  face, 
b.  Clean  hands  and  nails, 

c.  Neatly  arranged  hair, 

d.  Clean  shoes  with  straight  heels, 

e.  Erect  standing  position, 

f.  No  gum  chewing  or  eating, 

g.  No  conversation  with  house  employes  when 
customers  are  in  the  car. 

Use  of  Uniforms. 

a.  Provided  and  kept  dean  and  in  repair  by  the 
store. 

b.  Must  never  be  worn  home, 

c.  Not  to  be  worn  out  of  store  without  per¬ 
mission. 

d.  Must  be  hung  carefully  on  hangers  in  locker 
at  night. 

e.  All  buttons  must  be  kept  buttoned, 

f.  Clean  collars — -nothing  but  white  allowed. 


Rules  and  Regulations. 

a.  Lockers 

1.  Dressing  room  in  sub-basement. 

2.  .Assigned  by  chief  dispatcher. 

.k  Must  be  kept  neat  and  clean. 

b.  Time 

1.  Hours  ^)n  duty  are  assigned  by  chief  dis¬ 
patcher. 

2.  Time  is  checked  at  door  in  the  morning. 
Operator  is  e.xpected  to  be  in  uniform  by 
<S:O.S  .\.  M.  and  prepared  for  any  duty 
assigned  to  him. 

4.  Time  checked  at  time  desk  (seventh 
fl(Mtr)  at  noon. 

5.  Time  allowed  at  noon — 40  minutes. 

c.  Reliefs 

1. 'l'wo  relief  i)eriods — 20  minutes  in  the 
morning,  25  in  the  afternoon.  (Summer, 

5  P.  M.  Closing  20  minutes  each). 

2.  Relief  time  is  measured  from  the  time  you 
leave  your  car  until  you  return. 

.k  Leave  from  store  only  with  permission. 

d.  Absence 

1.  .Vbsence  due  to  any  cause  must  be  . report¬ 
ed  to  the  dispatcher  before  10:00  A.  M. 

e.  I'acations 

l.One  week’s  vacation  with  pay  at  the  end 
of  one  year’s  service. 

f.  Employee’s  Lunch  room  on  the  seventh  floor. 

Guest  of  store  first  day. 

Discount  Privilege 

1.  10%  discount  allowed  on  merchandise  purchased  for: 
(a)  Yourself;  (b)  Your  dependents ;  (c)  Gifts. 

2.  20%  on  suits,  overcoats,  shirts  and  shoes  for  your 
own  wear. 

(Continued  on  paeje  630) 
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Hundreds  of  department  stores  have  already  made  sure  of  giving  the  right 
kind  of  service  this  Christmas  by  ordering  National  Cash  Registers  and 
Charge  Phones.  A  few  of  the  many  stores  which  have  recently  ordered  are 
listed  here. 


The  Fair  .  .  Chicago,  Ill . 44  Class  2000 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  ....  Chicago,  Ill . 46  Class  2000 

L.  H.  Field’s  Co.  Jackson,  Mich . 23  Class  2000 

Kline’s,  Inc.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  .11  Class  2000 

Stewart  &  Co.  Baltimore,  Md.  ...  5  Class  2000 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  9  Class  2000 
The  Wm.  Taylor  Sons  Co. .  Cleveland,  Ohio  20  Class  2000 
R.  H.  White  Co.  Boston,  Mass..  .50  Class  N-2000 

The  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. .  Toledo,  Ohio  Credit  System 

L.  H.  Fields  Co.  . Jackson,  Mich.  .  Credit  System 

The  Emporium  . St.  Paul,  Minn. .  .  Credit  System 

Edward  C.  Minas  Co.  . .  Hammond,  Ind. .  Credit  System 

H.  P.  Wasson  &  Co.,  Inc. .  Indianapolis,  Ind. .  Credit  System 

Abraham  &  Straus . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. .  .  .  5  Class  2000 

Broadway  Dept.  Store. ..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  .23  Class  2000 


Halliburton  Abbott  . Tulsa,  Okla . 4  Class  2000 

Hudson’s  Bay  Co . Edmonton,  Alta.  .6  Class  N-2000 

Jordon  Marsh  Co . Boston,  Mass . 15  Class  2000 

The  Leader  Stores . Chicago,  Ill.  17  Class  N-2000 

Lit  Brothers . Philadelphia,  Pa.  10  Class  2000 

Loeser’s . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. .  20  Class  2000 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. .  4  Class  2000 

Quackenbush  Co . Paterson,  N.  J. .  6  Class  N-2000 

George  Wyman  Co . South  Bend,  Ind.  9  Class  2000 

Levy  Brothers . San  Mateo,  Calif. .  7  Class  N-2000 

The  Dayton  Co . Minneapolis,  Miim.  8  Class  2000 

The  Outlet  Co . Providence,  R.  I. ...  9  Class  900 

E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son  Rochester,  N.  Y. .  .  5  Class  900 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.  . .  Boston,  Mass.  .  .6  Class  N-2000 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc . Boston,  Mass..  .12  Class  N-2000 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Training  Schedule  tor  Elevator  Operators 

Continued  from  page  628 


Passes 

.V  i)ass  must  l)e  received  from  the  chief  dispatcher 

before  you  go  shopping. 

Purchases 

(a)  Sent  home  preferably. 

(h)  ErnpU)yment  entrance  at  closing  time. 

LESSON  TWO 
Uiven  by  Dispatcher — First  Day 

1.  Type  of  Cars 

a.  6  Hydraulic  passenger  cars. 

1).  One  passenger  Electric. 

c.  One  Freight  Electric. 

d.  One  Hydraulic  Lift. 

2.  Number  of  Cars 

a.  Cars  in  main  building,  north  aisle,  are  numbered 
from  1-4  starting  at  the  right. 

b.  Cars  in  wing  5-6  sarting  from  the  right. 

c.  Car  in  rear  of  store  No.  7. 

3.  Operator's  Number 

Each  operator  is  given  a  number  disc  which  must 
always  be  luing  in  plain  sight. 

Operation  of  Elevators  HYDRAULIC  and  ELECTRIC 

HYDRAULIC 

1.  Position  (Hydraulic) 

a.  Stand  erect  with  hand  always  on  operating  wheel 
while  car  is  in  motion  or  while  waiting  on  floor 
for  passengers.  Do  not  crouch  on  wheel  or  stand 
in  doorway. 

b.  Face  the  front  at  all  times.  Never  operate  car 
standing  with  your  back  to  operating  wheel. 

2.  To  Open  Doors 

a.  Always  have  your  car  level  with  floor  and  your 
operating  wheel  on  neutral.  Then  open  doors  by 
grasping  the  rod  on  door  with  other  hand,  still 
liolding  the  operating  wheel.  Always  open  the 
doors  to  full  extent. 

b.  Stop  on  all  floors  and  open  the  doors  except  when 
the  car  is  full.  Call  the  floor  twice. 

c.  If  the  car  is  full,  slow  down  at  each  floor. 

3.  Do  not  start  closing  doors  until  all  passengers  are 
within  the  car.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  strike  any¬ 
one  with  door,  who  abruptly  enters  or  leaves  the  car. 

4.  Never  slam  the  doors.  Keep  your  hand  on  rod  of 
door  while  closing  it  to  prevent  your  fingers  from 
being  caught  between  the  doors. 

5.  To  run  car  down  (Hydraulic) 

a.  Gradually  turn  your  operating  wheel  toward  back 
of  car  to  “Down”. 

Never  drop  your  car  into  space. 

Should  anyone  request  you  to  run  slowly,  com¬ 
ply  with  the  request. 

Never  start  your  car  unless  passengers  face  front 
of  car. 

Be  careful  of  children  standing  too  close  to  front 
of  door. 


6.  To  Stop  Car  (Hydraulic) 

a.  When  approaching  the  floor,  gradually  turn  your 
wheel  back  to  the  opposite  direction  to  neutral. 
Never  start  or  stop  your  car  abruptly. 

7.  To  run  Car  uj» 

Grasp  handle  of  operating  wheel  (with  back  of  hand 
up )  turn  it  ftirward  away  from  neutral,  gradually  to 
“Up”. 

Operating  Electric  Car 

8.  Position 

a.  Stand  erect,  right  side  toward  controller  with  right 
hand  on  controlling  lever. 

b.  To  send  car  “Up”  pull  lever  toward  you  and  then 
down  toward  front  of  car. 

c.  To  send  car  “Down”  pull  lever  tow’ard  you  and 
push  back  toward  the  rear  of  car. 

d.  Always  let  car  come  to  stop  before  reversing. 

DOORS 

9.  Operation 

a.  The  doors  are  equip])ed  with  .safety  locks. 

The  doors  will  not  open  or  close  unless  the  car  is 
even  with  the  floor. 

b.  All  doors  should  he  closed  tight  before  leaving  the 
floor. 

c.  Do  not  leave  a  floor  if  the  doors  will  not  close. 

Transfer  your  passengers  to  another  car  and 
have  the  operator  notify  the  dispatcher. 

d.  Should  your  safety  device  become  out  of  order 
and  you  cannot  open  the  doors — assure  the  pas¬ 
sengers  that  there  is  no  danger. 

Let  the  car  down  to  the  basement. 

Keep  the  wheel  in  neutral. 

.  Notify  the  dispatcher. 

LESSON  THREE 

Review 

Review  of  operation  processes :  Doors,  Controller, 
Stops. 

Store  Directory 

a.  Operator  must  know  location  of  all  merchandise 
and  servnee  features. 

b.  Number  three  and  four  bring  patients  direct  to 
hospital  seventh  floor. 

c.  Directory  drill. 

Floor  Calls 

a.  Call  number  of  next  floor  as  soon  as  door  is 
closed. 

b.  Calls  are  to  be  made  in  clear  pleasant  speaking 
tone  not  a  sing  song  or  monotone. 

c.  When  door  is  open  call  direction  car  is  going. 

d.  Take  persons  asking  for  Mezzanine  floors  on 
front  or  side  cars  and  say,  “A  few  steps  down 
to  the  right  (or  left)”,  according  to  the  car  you 
are  running. 


\  (.I.  XI.  Xo.  11 
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INDI  ANA^LIS 

CCNVER 

DALLAS 

FORT  WORTH 

HOUSTON 

SAN  ANTON'O 

WACO 


ST  .  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY 

OMAHA 

MCMRH'S 

SAN  FRANC  SCO 

LOS  ANOELES 

SEATTLE 


RICHMOND 

WINSTON'SALEM 

BUFFALO 

ROCHESTER 

PITTSBURGH 

WHEELING 

ERIE 


CLEVELAND 

AKRON 

CANTON 

COLUMBUS 

YOUNGSTOWN 

TOLEDO 


CINCINNATI 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 
HUNT  INGTON 
NEW  ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
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Establishing  Price  Lines  and  Assortments 

{Contimied  from  page  615) 


(3)  Turnoz'er  will  be  increased  because  knowing  the 
rate  at  which  shoes  are  selling,  it  is  simple  to 
re-order  at  this  rate. 

(4)  An  excess  quantity  of  styles  every  six  months  is 
l)eing  avoided.  Markdomts  are  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  Price  lining  is  effective  in 
exposing  glaring  errors  that  tend  to  slow  up 
turnover. 

(5)  The  selling  cost  has  l)een  reduced.  The  salesman 
estimates  the  price  the  customer  will  pay,  and 
presents  the  shoe  in  that  price  line.  In  90%  of 
the  cases  the  customer  selects  that  shoe.  Quite 
often,  because  of  the  price  two  pairs  are  sold  to 
a  customer  instead  of  one.  I^st  year,  only  one 
pair  of  one  size  was  kept  in  forward  stock;  this 
year,  two.  The  lost  motion  of  going  to  shelves 
only  to  find  the  shoe  out  of  stock  has  been 
eliminated. 

(6)  Naturally  there  is  a  saving  in  the  buyer's  time 
since  orders  are  placed  only  twice  a  year,  the 
buyer  does  not  have  to  investigate  every  offer 
because  he  knows  the  retail  price  line  to  which 
he  wishes  to  buy. 

(7)  Price  lining  has  reduced  the  number  of  vendors 
from  fourteen  to  three — one  vendor  for  each 
price.  We  are  able  to  secure  more  advantageous 


prices  from  vendors  because  they  are  assured 
that  they  will  receive  all  the  business  we  have 
to  give.  Our  markup  has  lieen  increased  ma¬ 
terially  as  a  result  of  l)etter  buying. 

(8)  A  smaller  assortment  has  made  possible  a  more 
economical  use  of  reserve  space.  When  the  as¬ 
sortment  is  small  the  merchandise  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  price  as  well  as  type  and 
be  readily  located. 

Our  increase  of  net  profits  is  obvious.  The  larger 
markup,  reduced  reserve  space,  saving  of  clerical  and 
stock  salaries,  smaller  sales  force,  faster  selling  time, 
greater  turnover  and  small  markdowns  have  the  cumu¬ 
lative  result  of  a  larger  net  profit. 

Establishing  price  lines  and  assortments  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  requires  careful  planning  in  advance.  The  de¬ 
cision  cannot  be  made  without  complete  information  re¬ 
garding  customer  buying  habits.  Collecting  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  a  lalxirious  undertaking.  Hut  without  it,  the 
new  price  lines  will  still  lie  the  result  of  guessing,  not 
of  .scientific  merchandising.  An  intelligent  decision  on 
price  lines  demands  that  the  Department  Manager  tap 
the  correct  sources  for  his  data.  These  are;  (1)  The 
past  records  of  his  department.  (2)  The  stocks  of  his 
competitors.  (3)  what  the  consumer  is  buying  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  style  counts,  and  oher  similar  means. 


The  BEST  of  Business  Building 


Business  men  of  today  are  building 
better  than  they  know.  Apparent 
enough  are  their  great  material  ex¬ 
pansions,  increasing  productions, 
wider  service,  larger  profits.  But  far 
less  visible,  or  appreciated  even  by 
themselves  —  because  it  is  not 
material — is  the  constant  building 
of  their  men  fa/ powers — the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  mind  to  vision  clearly, 
think  orderly,  judge  fairly,  control 
firmly  —  a  mind  to  see,  to  under¬ 
stand  and  so  to  be  able  to  express 


something  worth  while  materially. 

Modem  Accountancy  points  with 
pride  to  its  inevitable  service  in  the 
building  of  the  mind  of  business. 
In  the  simple  logic  of  its  Budget,  in 
its  Detailed  Audit,  its  orderly  control 
of  physical  activities,  its  System  in 
Management — it  is  a  never-ending 
source  of  mental  inspiration  to  the 
executive  who  is  giving  his  life  to 
put  the  best  he  has  into  the 
building  of  a  better  business. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


) 
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How  Customer  Complaints  Are  Analuzed 

To  Fix  Responsibiliti|  for  Claims 

By  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


A  few  typical,  seasonal  complaints  on  returned  merchandise  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  by  the  laboratory  of  the  Association.  The  information 
given  below  is  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 


Customer  Complaint  —  Ex¬ 
cessive  Shedding  of  Lynx 

Fur. 

Customer  says  hair  is  fall¬ 
ing  out  of  fur  collar. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

This  coat  is  made  of  good 
fabrics  and  linings.  The  fur 
sheds  freely,  soiling  the  fab¬ 
rics  and  thereby  rendering  it 
unwearable. 

While  this  type  of  fur 
(lynx)  has  a  tendency  to 
shed,  it  is  not  customary  for 
the  hairs  to  literally  “fall” 
out  in  patches.  Insofar  as 
the  customer  is  concerned 
this  coat  is  unservnceable. 

The  coat  should  be  return¬ 
ed  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
he,  in  turn,  take  up  the  matter 
with  the  firm  who  dressed 
the  pelts.  The  dressing  (tan¬ 
nage)  is  partially  at  fault 
for  the  shedding.  This  fur 
should  not  shed  as  it  does, 
and  would  not  if  it  had  been 
tanned  correctly. 

Customer  Complaint — Moire 

Silk  Loses  Pattern. 

Examine  dress  and  report 
concerning  customer  com¬ 
plaint  that  moire  effect  is 
now  gone  and  dress  is  ruined. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  dress 
shows  that  the  moire  effect 
has  disappeared  almost  entire¬ 
ly  as  there  are  but  slight 
traces  of  the  marks  apparent. 

The  dress  has  been  accord¬ 
ed  some  water  treatment  as  is  indicated  by  the  condition 
of  the  seams  and  it  is  believed,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  dress,  that  it  has  had  considerable  use. 

Moire  is  not  a  permanent  effect  and  it  becomes  ex¬ 
tinct  during  consumer  use  and  pressing.  The  length 
of  life  of  the  moire  depends  very  much  upon  the  finish¬ 
ing  of  the  material  and  the  type  of  fabric.  On  silk 
material,  moire  effect  is  comparatively  low  in  its  lasting 


properties.  Moire  imprints 
will  be  entirely  removed  in 
silks  if  water  cleaned. 

The  loss  of  the  moire  effect 
in  time  is  natural  and  the 
complaint  on  this  dress  is  not 
justified  as  it  is  a  result  of 
the  tendency  of  the  moire 
to  disappear  together  with 
l)eing  water  treated  which, 
in  all  probability,  hastened 
the  disappearance  of  the 
marks. 

Moire  silks  should  be  dry 
cleaned  only  and  pressed  tyff/j- 
oi4t  use  of  a  moist  press  cloth. 
Moisture  in  any  form  causes 
the  moire  imprint  to  lose  its 
pattern,  which  is  produced 
originally  by  pressure  on  the 
cloth.  Moire  is  not  woven 
into  the  fabric. 

Customer  Complaint  —  Silk 
Trimming  on  Spread  is 
Defective. 

Customer  has  returned  this 
spread  because  the  trimming 
is  falling  to  pieces. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  customer  questions  the 
condition  of  the  ruffle  in  the 
spread  which  is  two  years 
old.  , 

Examination  of  the  ruffle 
shows  it  to  be  of  a  weakened 
and  brittle  nature.  Holes  re¬ 
sult  at  the  slightest  strain. 
The  body  fabric  does  not 
show  the  same  tendency  and 
is  in  good  condition. 

Tests  made  show  the  mat¬ 
erial  of  the  ruffle  to  be  of 
weighted  silk  fiber  structure.  The  body  fabric  is  of 
pure  silk  fiber.  Further  tests  show  the  ruffle  to  be  of 
an  acid  nature  and  the  fabric  is  in  a  state  of  decom¬ 
position.  Unfortunately,  this  breaking  down  of  the 
weighted  silk  fiber  takes  place  as  soon  as  an  acid  reaction 
is  set  up  and  is  a  result  due  to  service  conditions. 
Moist  temperature,  sunlight  or  general  atmospheric 
conditions  bring  about  this  condition.  The  life  of  such 


How  To  Use  the  Bureau 

About  100  stores  use  the  laboratory 
from  time  to  time  for  the  testing  of 
merchandise  returned  by  customers. 
Adjustors  in  many  stores  send  practical¬ 
ly  all  returned  textile  merchandise  for 
analysis  in  order  to  have  a  report  show-  I 
ing  responsibility  for  customers’  claims.  ' 
Bureau  reports  show  whether  the  mer-  i 
chandise  was  damaged  by  the  customer, 
cleaner  or  laundry;  whether  the  store 
was  cheated  in  buying,  and  whether  the 
goods  should  be  returned  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  etc. 

Garments  or  textile  articles  are  mailed 
to  the  Bureau  by  parcel  post.  A  report 
and  the  article  are  mailed  back  to  the 
store  on  the  same  day  received  by  the 
laboratory.  The  charge  for  each  report 
on  customers’  claims  is  $4.00.  Merchan¬ 
dise  tested  for  adjustment  departments 
is  not  damaged  in  handling  or  testing  ; 
by  the  Bureau,  so  that  any  article  can 
be  returned  to  the  customer  or  manufac-  I 
turer  with  a  copy  of  the  laboratory  re¬ 
port. 

Of  course,  the  Bureau  tests  and 
!  analyzes  new  merchandise  for  buyers, 
and  prepares  specifications  for  given  ' 
quality  of  an  article  for  merchandise 
I  managers.  Charges  for  analytical  com¬ 
parisons  of  new  merchandise  are  based 
on  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  information  desired. 

Address  packages  to  the  Better  Fab¬ 
rics  Testing  Bureau,  225  West  34th 
street.  New  York  City. 
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Machine 


These  Outstanding  Burroughs  Features  result 
in  Faster,  more  Accurate  Billing  at  Less  l^ost. 


Credits  may  l>e 
printed  in  red  and 
designated  by  “CR” 
for  identification 
on  copies. 


M*  Flat  surface  for 
«|uick  insertion  and 
accurate  alignment 
of  forms. 


•S*  Errors  corrected 
before  an  amount  is 
printed  or  added,  by 
depressing  one  key. 


Oa  Complete  date 
printed  by  tbe  de¬ 
pression  of  one  key, 
or  automatically,  if 
desired. 


lO.  Credit  bal¬ 
ances  may  be  prin  t- 
ed  in  red  and  des¬ 
ignated  by  tbesym- 
l>oi  “CR”. 


^a  Cylinder  platen 
for  speed— tbe  fast¬ 
est  method  of  me¬ 
chanical  posting. 


7a  Closed  accounts 
are  automatically 
designated  by  the 
symbol  “O”, 


lla  Electric  re¬ 
turn  of  carriage 
siteeds  up  the  work 
and  lessens  opera¬ 
tor  fatigue. 


aPa  Balancesand 
totals  printed  by  one 
key  depression.  No 
copying  from  dials. 


Ua  Automatic  dec¬ 
imal  tabulation  and 
punctuation;  dollars 
under  dollars,  cents 
under  cents;  auto¬ 
matic  tabulation  be¬ 
tween  columns. 


4a  Keyboards— 
typewriter  and  add¬ 
ing  machine— con¬ 
densed  into  small 
area  for  most  effi¬ 
cient  operation. 


IZa  A  fast  elec¬ 
tric  adding,  listing 
and  subtracting 
machine  for  proof¬ 
listing  and  all  gen¬ 
eral  addition. 


lUT^OO 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  -  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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type  fabrics  is  compartively  short.  Weighted  silk  pieces 
do  not  ordinarily  witlistand  service  conditit)ns  success¬ 
fully  after  a  year  and  arc  not  ixirticularly  adaptable 
to  comforts,  pillow  tops  as  “service”  textiles.  ■ 

The  customer’s  complaint  is  justified — provided  the 
article  was  .sold  at  a  reasonably  high  price.  Only  the 
cheapest  type  of  merchandise  wouUl  have  weighted  silk 
in  an  article  of  service  such  as  a  bed  spread.  \\’eighte<l 
silk  is  unser\-iceable  for  such  wear  as  a  (juilt  and  this 
spread  should  be  returned  to  the  maufacturer. 

Customer  Complaint — Tendered  Printed  Silk. 

Test  fabric  and  dye  for  weak  fiber  and  bleeding  of 
color. 

Repurt  By  This  Bureau’. 

The  damage  in  the  garment  consists  of  holes  at  the 
elbows  and  beneath  the  amis  which  apparently  have 
resulted  from  strains  at  those  parts. 

Examination  of  the  fabric  shows  it  to  be  of  the  usual 
(piality  for  this  type.  However,  the  printed  portions 
or  jiatterns  formed  by  discharge  of  the  dye  were  found 
to  lie  very  weak  and  of  tendered  fiber  while  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  fabric  was  found  to  be  reasonably  strong, 
i'his  occurs  throughout  the  garment.  Thus  any  strain 
as  might  be  met  with  in  consumer  service  would  result 
in  a  hole. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  damage  is  due 
to  a  condition  arising  in  the  printing  of  the  fabric, 
thereby,  causing  a  tendered  fiber  condition  because  of 
carelessness  in  the  use  of  chemicals  injurious  to  silk. 
That  the  fabric  is  in  no  way  defective  is  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  the  background  of  the  fabric  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong. 

Moistening  the  pattern  of  the  gamient  with  water 
showed  the  red  color  to  bleed  noticeably  into  white 
absorbent  material  held  in  contact  with  it. 

The  customer  complaint  is  justified  for  the  damage 
is  dus  to  a  condition  arising  before  consumer  service. 

This  dress  should  be  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 
Doubtless  the  fabric  house  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  cloth  is  tendered  as  o  result  of  uncontrolled 
processes  in  printing  the  color  pattern. 

Customer  Complaint — Wool  Blanket  Loses  Strength 

.4fter  Use. 

Customer  has  returned  this  blanket  with  complaint 
it  tore  easily  after  laundering. 

Rif  port  By  This  Bureau: 

The  customer  complains  of  holes  and  a  weakened 
condition  in  the  blanket  for  which  she  paid  $22.50  a 
year  ago.  After  laundering  a  long  tear  was  the  result 
of  but  a  slight  pull.  Also  the  binding  wore  out  and  the 
colors  faded  in  washing. 

Examination  of  the  areas  where  the  holes  were  darned 
shows  that  at  these  parts  the  surface  nap  has  been 
practically  worn  off.  These  worn  areas  occur  in  places 
where  the  blanket  would  be  expected  to  receive  its 
greatest  wear,  namely  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  where 
the  fold  was  doubtlessly  made.  Also,  a  long  tear  on 
one  side  is  shown. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  fibers  in  the  worn 
parts  show  them  to  be  of  a  good  quality  wool.  Also, 


a  portion  of  the  blanket  was  washed  to  determie  if 
there  was  any  further  fading  in  washing.  However, 
the  color  did  not  fade  and  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
iudge  the  color  fastness  as  we  have  no  original  sample. 
.\  portion  of  the  blanket  where  the  least  wear  was 
evident  was  tested  for  strength  (|ualities  in  the  filling 
direction  and  showed  only  .'ibout  a  five  pound  resistance. 

From  the  alK)ve  tests  and  from  examinatioti  of  the 
damaged  aiul  undamaged  parts,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
fabric  is  not  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
reasonable  service  in  use  at  the  price  of  the  blanket 
($22.50).  The  blanket  has  a  gcMul  texture  and  contains 
a  good  ([uality  of  wool. 

However,  the  filling  yarns  have  been  napi)ed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  leave  an  insufficient  body  or  strands 
of  yarn  to  hold  the  warp  threads  together  under 
ordinarv’  strains,  the  warp  threads  hardly  being  held 
together  except  by  the  heavy  soft  naj).  rims,  after  this 
nap  has  l)een  worn  off  there  is  practically  nothing  left 
but  the  warp  threads  resulting  in  holes  and  even  in  the 
unworn  areas  a  weakened  condition  in  the  filling  direc¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  soft  twist  filling 
in  such  type  of  fabric  to  allow  for  the  nap  at  the  sur¬ 
faces.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  condition  of  the 
filling  yam,  after  napping,  should  l)e  such  as  to  have 
lK)dy  and  a  greater  strength  than  five  ]H)unds. 

The  customer  complaint  is  justified  due  to  the  weak¬ 
ened  condition  of  the  fabric. 

Customer  Complaint — Holes  Were  Found  in  Knitted 

Silk  Dress. 

Customer  says  this  dress  is  “cheap”.  Test  it  for 
cause  of  holes  throughout  the  fabric. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Customer  complains  of  holes  breaking  out  in  the 
fabric. 

Examination  shows  the  damage  to  consist  of  numer¬ 
ous  small  holes  throughout  the  fabric  in  the  garment, 
many  of  them  occurring  along  the  arm  seams  where 
the  greatest  strains  are  produced. 

Tests  made  indicate  an  acid  condition.  The  fiber 
content  was  found  to  be  of  weighted  silk  and  the  fiber 
throughout  the  garment  has  l)ecome  weakened  and 
brittle.  'Hiis  is  due  to  deconqx)sition  caused  by  the  acid 
condition  of  the  garment  thus,  rendering  it  in  time 
unserviceable.  Although  the  particular  acid  detrimental 
to  silk  has  been  neutralized  after  l)eing  weighted  in  the 
manufacturing  process,  there  are  several  factors  which 
will  tend  to  produce  this  acid  reaction.  Namely  moist 
heat,  sunlight,  high  temperatures  in  water  baths,  air 
conditions  in  time  cause  deterioration  of  the  silk  fiber. 

In  the  present  condition,  this  fabric  is  not  serviceable. 
It  is  unsafe  even  to  dry  clean  the  garment  and  when  a 
weighted  silk  fabric  begins  to  show  this  tendency  if 
cleaned  at  all,  it  should  l)e  wet  cleaned  to  wash  out  the 
acid  condition,  if  possible. 

Whether  or  not  this  particular  claim  is  justifiable 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  garment.  If  recently 
purchased,  the  complaint  is  justified,  meaning  that  the 
acid  condition  has  not  been  completely  neutralized  after 
the  silk  has  been  weighted.  If  the  garment  has  been 
in  service  over  an  extened  period  (a  year  at  least). 
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the  conditions  causing  the  damage  are  resultant  from 
consumer  use  and  the  complaint  is  not  considered 
justified. 

Weighted  silk  dresses  are  not  expected  to  give 
service  longer  than  one  season. 

Because  of  the  moderate  cost  of  silk  when  weighted, 
the  customer  must  not  expect  indefinite  wear  and  use 
of  dresses  of  this  type  and  quality.  Unweighted,  pure 
dye  silks  certainly  wear  longer  than  weighted  silks,  hut 
the  cost  of  that  quality  of  fabrics  is  more  than  double 
the  purchase  ])rice  of  the  dress  examined. 

Customer  Complaint — Illness  Caused  By  Fur  Collar. 

Will  fur  cau.se  illness  to  some  people? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  cu.stomer  claims  that  ever\'  time  she  wears  the 
coat  she  suffers  from  swelling  of  the  throat,  sore  eyes 
and  irritation  of  the  bronchial  tulx^s. 

E.xamination  of  the  material  of  the  coat  and  the  fur 
failed  to  show  anxthing  further  than  a  very  soiled  con¬ 
dition.  The  fabric  and  the  fur  are  in  no  way  defective 
and  tests  did  not  indicate  a  crocking  or  nibbing  off  at 
the  dyes. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  coat  be  dry  cleaned  and  then 
determine  whether  the  same  effects  are  caused  by  wear¬ 
ing  the  coat  after  cleaning.  Chemical  tests  do  not  show 
why  a  gannent  will  cause  illness  such  as  described  in 
the  customer’s  complaint. 

Customer  Complaint — Corset  Did  Not  Wear  Satis¬ 
factorily. 

The  customer  claims  corset  is  defective,  'lest  for 
cause  of  complaint. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

I'he  customer  complains  that  within  two  months  time 
the  elastic  in  the  webbing  began  to  pull  out. 

Examiation  of  the  corset  webbing  shows  the  damage 
to  consist  of  the  rubber  elastic  having  broken  in  the 
webbing  along  the  seams  where  the  body  fabric  and 
webbing  are  joined  together  and  also  at  the  ribs.  The 
damage  occurs  where  the  stitches  have  pierced  the  rub¬ 
ber  strands  thus  leaving  less  body  of  intact  rubber, 
which  would  naturally  give  way  before  the  uniform, 
undamaged  parts  of  the  elastic  thread  under  strain. 

The  rubber  and  material  in  the  garment  construction 
are  of  good  quality  and  are  in  no  way  defective.  How¬ 
ever,  the  workmanship  in  making  up  the  garment  is 
faulty  in  that  the  stitches  have  not  entirely  cleared  the 
rubber  elastic,  thus  rendering  them  susceptible  to  strains 
encountered  in  consumer  wear. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  customer  complaint 
is  justified.  At  the  price  of  such  type  of  garment,  it  is 
l)elieved  that  no  such  fault  should  be  found  and  that 
the  garment  should  be  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 

Customer  Complaint — Holes  in  A  W  ool  Coat. 

Customer  says  fabric  is  rotten,  judging  by  holes  in 
the  cloth.  Test  for  cause  of  holes. 


indications  of  burning  or  chemical  damage.  However, 
the  ends  of  the  fillers  and  at  different  intervals  in  their 
structure  show  a  stringy  or  an  “eaten  away’’  appearance. 

The  material  entering  into  the  con.struction  of  the 
damaged  fabric  is  wool.  Knowing  that  wool  is  readily 
attacked  by  moth  grubs,  and  from  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  the  damaged  areas,  it  is  rejiorted  that  the 
holes  were  caused  by  moths. 

Customer  Complaint — (Colors  in  Printed  Silk  Dress 

Are  Not  Fast. 

Customer  has  returned  this  dress.  Was  it  ruined  in 
dry  cleaning? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  fabric  is  dyed  iti  a  printetl  pattern  of  several 
colors  bl(Kked  in  the  design. 

Tests  show  that  the  colors  are  not  “fast”  to  water 
cleaning.  It  is  necessary  for  a  dress  of  this  color  to  be 
cleanable  with  water,  therefore,  the  colors  should  be 
dyed  to  a  degree  of  fastness  to  withstand  white  soap 
and  water  cleaning. 

Water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  “cleanse”  the  fabric 
of  .soil  caused  the  colors  to  bleed  and  run  into  the 
undyed  areas.  The  fabric  is  not  “fast-dyed”. 

\  g(K)d  dry  cleaner  can  restore  the  dress  for  wear. 

Customer  (Complaint — Soil  L^nremovable  Because 

Fabric  is  Defective. 

Customer  says  cleaner  told  her  dress  could  not  be 
cleaned  because  cloth  is  defective.  Does  cleaner  know 
what  he  is  talking  about? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  straining  from  the  right 
shoulder  down  the  side  of  the  dress  to  the  bottom.  The 
cleaner  has  attached  a  card  stating  that  the  stains  cannot 
be  removed  without  serious  injury  to  the  material. 

Tests  made  show  these  stains  to  be  “water  marks” 
which  were  not  removed  before  dry  cleaning.  The  heavj’ 
lines  or  rings  about  the  stained  areas  are  the  result  of 
the  moisture  disturbing  the  finish  thus  causing  the 
distinct  marks  at  the  edges  of  the  moistened  areas  due 
to  the  settlement  of  the  disturl)ed  ingredients  at  the 
margin. 

It  is  probable  that  the  damage  was  caused  by  accident¬ 
ally  spilling  water  upon  the  garment  while  in  consumer 
service.  It  is  believed  that  by  careful  manipulation  these 
marks  may  l)e  remo\T;d  without  injuring  the  material, 
in  the  use  of  clean  water,  white  absorbent  material  and 
drying  jtroperly  with  a  fan  or  conipres.sed  air. 

'Phis  Bureau  recommends  that  the  dress  be  sent  to 
Schwarz  &  P'orger,  dry  cleaner,  210  West  125th  Street. 
The  dress  is  soiled  and  needs  cleaning.  There  is  nothing 
defective  in  the  fabric. 

Customer  Complaint — Motbes  in  New  Coat. 

Customer  says  moths  were  in  this  coat  when  pur¬ 
chased.  Test  for  cause  of  “eaten”  condition  on  right 
cuff. 


Report  By  This  Bureau:  Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  holes  indicated  shows  that  the  Patches  of  hair  have  been  eaten  away  on  the  fur  cuff 
fine  nap  about  the  holes  has  been  scanewhat  removed,  of  the  coat  tested.  There  is  no  trace  of  living  moths 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  fibers  about  the  holes  or  grubs  on  the  fur  now.  Only  evidence  of  the  destruc- 
shows  them  to  be  unchanged  physically,  there  being  no  tion  of  hair  on  the  pelt  remains.  Microscopic  examina- 
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tion  shows  that  the  damage  was  produced  by  either 
moth  worms  or  some  sjjecies  of  the  moth.  Ordinarily, 
only  the  common  house  moth  would  have  a  chance  to 
reach  the  coat  because  the  other  worms  usually  live 
on  the  floor  (such  as  carpet  beetle).  The  house  moth 
can  fly  and  often  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  hidden  spot 
such  as  this  fur  cuff. 

It  was  stated  by  the  customer  that  the  worms  were 
in  the  coat  at  time  of  purchase  from  the  store.  Such 
an  assumption  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  facts 
borne  out  by  the  habits  of  moths — and  the  necessary 
elements  of  time  required  for  breeding  the  grub  worms 
which  actually  do  the  damage. 

The  flying  moth  lays  eggs.  From  two  weeks  to  fouf 
weeks  is  the  time  required  for  hatching  the  grubs  (the 
time  depending  on  temperature  where  the  eggs  are  de¬ 


posited).  Within  a  few  days  after  hatching,  the  grubs 
begin  to  do  damage  by  eating  whatever  is  before  them. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  grubs  eat  themselves  into  a 
moth  and  reproduce. 

As  an  example,  if  this  coat  hatl  been  purchased  in 
October,  1928  and  at  that  time  there  were  moth  eggs 
in  the  fur,  within  a  month  the  damage  now  apparent 
would  have  resulted.  Neither  moths  nor  the  grubs  sur¬ 
vive  longer  than  a  month,  (if  that  long),  and  they  breed 
rapidly.  Considering  the  coat  cuff  to  have  held  moths 
in  October  1928,  it  should  have  Ijeen  entirely  consumed 
within  a  few  months  if  the  moths  had  continuously 
eaten  at  it  and  bred  increasing  numbers. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  long  ago  the  worms 
damaged  the  coat. 


Election  of  Traffic  Group  Officers 


The  Metropolitan  Receiving  and  Marking  Unit  of 
the  Traffic  Group,  National  Retail  Dry  (joods  .Associa¬ 
tion.  is  starting  its  second  year  of  e.xistence  with  the 
members  showing  an  increasingly  keen  interest  in  its 
work. 

The  following  officers  will  serve  for  the  year; 

J.  E.  Griffith,  Receiving  Manager.  The 
Namm  Store.  Chairman. 

M.  Fibich.  Receiving  Manager,  (iimbel 


Brothers.  \’ice-Chairman. 

L.  F.  Mongeon.  Traffic  Manager,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Marion  .\.  Eyers,  Traffic  Manager  of  L. 
Bamberger  &  Com])any.  and  B.  H.  lilakeslee. 
Receiving  Manager  of  Best  &  Comjiany  were 
the  Chairman  and  \’ice-t.'hairman.  respectively 
tor  the  jiast  year. 


Unit  Packaging  Advantages  are 


The  advantages  of  unit  packaging  are  tan¬ 
gible  .  .  .  definite  .  .  .  immediate. 

1.  An  advantage  to  your  customers — merchandise 
can  be  delivered  in  the  original  packages 
.  .  .  unsoiled  .  .  .  undamaged. 

2.  An  advantage  to  your  business — economy  in 
packing,  storing  and  delivery. 


H  &  D  Package  Engineers 
are  ready  to  submit  a  plan 
to  you— without  obligation 
—  that  will  show  you  how 
to  get  the  benefit  of  unit 
packaging  advantages.  Your 
merchandising  departments 
will  welcome  this  new  day 
method  of  packing. 


3*  An  advantage  to  your  manufacturers — the 
demands  of  hand-to-mouth  buying,  smaller 
units  of  sale  and  prompt  shipments  are  met 
economically  and  effectually. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

4s  S  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  S  DAIICH  SHIPPING  BOXES 
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A  Message  to  West  Coast  Merchants 


( )l)jM»rtunity  is  knocking  at  your  d(X)r!  Miss  Celia 
Case,  our  traveling  educational  director,  is  planning  to 
arrive  on  the  coast  about  March  1st,  ready  to  conduct 
courses.  Miss  Case  is  at  present  with  Miller  &  Rhoades, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  after  spending  four  weeks  with 
“The  leader  Incorporated”,  Minneaix)lis,  Minn. 

While  there,  Miss  Case  had  an  enrollment  of  132 
salespeople  whom  she  saw  in  four  groups,  meeting 
each  group  three  times  a  week.  A  few  of  the  subjects 
discussed  by  these  groups  were  changing  selling  meth¬ 
ods,  need  of  merchandise  information,  returned  mer¬ 
chandise  and  suggestion  selling.  Demonstration  sales 
were  held,  the  questions  customers  ask  about  merchan¬ 
dise  were  discussed,  various  methods  of  approaching 
customers  listed  and  many  other  interesting  and  perti¬ 
nent  problems  brought  up. 

Miss  Case  also  did  service  shopping,  conducted  tele¬ 
phone  tests,  checked  time  cards  and  helped  formulate 
a  book  of  rules.  Space  does  not  allow  of  a  complete 
recapitulation  of  all  Miss  Case’s  activities  in  the  store. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  services  rendered.  We 
suggest  that  you  have  Miss  Case  visit  your  store 
and  find  out  for  yourselves  all  she  can  do  for  you.  The 
best  test  of  the  value  of  this  course  is  the  comment  of 
“The  Leader  Incorporated.,’ — 

“We  feel  that  Miss  Case  accomplished  a  great  deal 
while  she  was  here,  but  her  greatest  service  was  in 
outlining  for  us  how  her  type  of  work  could  be  carried 
on  in  the  future. 

“The  course  of  work  as  outlined  by  Miss  Case  was 
ven,'  instructive  and  interesting,  and  her  method  of 
teaching  together  with  her  splendid  personality  sold 
both  our  directors  and  the  store  personnel  on  more 
work  along  educational  lines. 

“We  heartily  recommend  Miss  Case  to  any  store 
that  desires  to  make  the  right  start  in  personnel  work.” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  applications  for  Miss 
Case’s  time.  Please  address  all  letters  to  Miss  Celia 
R.  Case.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  225 
West  34th  Street.  New  York  City. 


Training  Schedule  for  Elevator  Operators 

(  Continued  from  fage  630) 


Phrases  to  Use  to  Customers 

a.  “Watch  your  step,  please”. 

b.  “Step  up  (down)  please.” 

c.  “Step  back  in  the  car  please.” 

d.  “Full  car,  please  take  next  car.” 

Not  more  than  14  persons  may  be  carried  in 
any  car. 

e.  Please  face  front  of  car. 

f.  Just  a  moment  please. 

g.  Kindly  enter  (leave  tt)  the  right  or  left). 

h.  Let  them  out  please. 

LESSON  FOUR 
Given  by  Dispatcher 

Signal  Light  Switches  Located  on  Sixth  Floor. 

1.  Elevator  light  switches  Ux'ated; 

1  and  2 — 3  floor  No.  2  Ixxtom  right. 

3  and  A — 4  floor  No.  2  bottom  right. 

5  and  6 — 3  floor  No.  2  bottom  right. 

7 — 2  Mezzanine  floor  2  right. 

2.  Practice  in  running  the  car. 

a.  If  power  goes  off  car.  put  car  in  neutral  and 
notify  the  dispatcher. 

b.  If  power  is  low  after  leaving  a  floor  and  car 
is  unable  to  make  the  next  floor,  return  to 
last  floor  and  discharge  a  few  jxissengers. 

SPECLLL  NOTES 

Before  starting  your  car  in  the  morning  call 
down  the  shafts,  "going  up”  and  the  mmiber 
of  the  car  you  are  operating.  Try  all  doors  on 
your  first  trip  to  see  if  all  dcx>rs  are  lixrked. 


Always  know  the  count  of  the  car,  so  that 
when  you  stop  at  a  floor  where  there  is  a 
crowd,  you  can  state  "Room  for  (the  number 
required  to  make  up  the  quota)  please.” 

Never  fail  to  tell  the  man  who  relieves  vou, 
if  anyone  is  working  on  the  car. 

LESSON  V 

Gizrn  in  Training  Department  Second  Day  P.  M. 

Cooperation  with  Starters 

a.  Watch  for  and  obey  signals  of  starters. 

1).  Report  to  dispatcher  at  once  if  car  is  out  of 
order. 

c.  Reixjrt  all  accidents,  no  matter  how  slight,  to 
dispatcher. 

1.  Secure  name  and  address  of  person  who 
meets  with  accident. 

2.  If  necessary  send  to  store  hospital. 

3.  Try  to  have  person  meet  dispatcher. 

Cleaning 

a.  Remove  all  papers  from  floor  of  car.  Do  not 
keep  any  personal  property,  such  as  newspapers, 
flowers,  etc.  ’in  your  car. 

Salesmen 

Politely  request  all  salesmen  except  those  going 
and  coming  from  the  sixth  floor,  to  kindly  use 
cars  5  and  6. 

LESSON  VI. 

Review  of  Store  Directory  two  weeks  from  date  of 
employment  in  the  Training  Department. 
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lp:aders 


Serrated  Edge  with  Die-cut  Flap 


AGAIN 


Serrated  Edge  with  Square  Flap 


Presenting  the  Bag  of  Tomorrow 


The  result  of  an  investigation  made  in 
cooperation  with  a  department  store 
group,  showed  the  need  for  a  bag  of 
improved  appearance  and  greater 
serviceabiliK.  Our  neu-  bay  fills  the 
bill  at  no  extra  expense.  It  has  the 
larger  lip  and  attractive  looks  of  the 
die-cut  envelope  and  costs  no  more 
than  the  serrated  edge.  It  is  used  by 
all  the  leading  mail  order  houses.  We 
know  because  we  sell  them  all. 


Leadership  is  not  neu-  with  us.  Many 
years  ago,  we  originated  the  use  of 
kraft  instead  of  sulphite.  These  bags 
were  stronger  and  less  expensive.  Kraft 
is  of  course  now  standard  everywhere. 
Still  later,  we  pioneered  the  use  of 
serrated  edge  bags  at  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings  for  department  stores.  And  now, 
the  new  bag  wdth  its  striking  advan¬ 
tages  is  made  possible  by  skilled  en¬ 
gineering  and  mass  production. 


If  e  li'ill  be  pleased  to  send  samples  at  your  request — 
printed  with  your  cut  or  copy.  Xo  obligation  of  course 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Scholcs,  Meserole  Sc  Bogart  Sts.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Value  of  Stillfilms  for  Salespeople 

.  EDli^.ATIO^AL  Stillfilm  Committee,  National  Retail  Dry  Gloods  Association 


The  test  of  the  value 
of  stillfilms  for  sales- 
l)e()ple  is  in  their  use. 

Stillfilms  hold  the  interest 
of  the  salespeople,  which  is 
always  the  vital  factor  in  any 
store  program,  and  stillfilms 
suggest  talking  jxiints  and 
selling  methods  for  special 
kinds  of  merchandise.  It  is 
necessarily  the  jiart  of  the 
store  executive  to  make  the 
most  of  this  interest  and  this 
information  by  tying  the 
film  up  closely  with  special 
items  of  merchandise  sold 
in  his  particular  store. 

Each  store  is  naturally 
interested  in  helping  its  sales- 
pieople  sell  its  own  merchan¬ 
dise.  To  aid  the  salespeople 
in  directly  applying  the  in¬ 
formation  learned  from  a 
film,  store  executives  show 
merchandise  from  stock  to  illustrate  the  points  raised. 

Since  stillfilms  for  informing  salespeople  are  a  new 
service  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
exchange  of  experiences  by  executives  who  have  used 
the  first  films  is  of  value.  No  hard  and  fast  procedure 
can  or  should  be  proposed  for  all  stores.  Even  within 
a  store,  films  have  been  shown  effectively  in  varying 
ways  and  on  different  occassions.  Stillfilms  are  essen¬ 
tially  tools  for  the  store  executive  to  employ  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  will  best  further  his  immediate  sales 
promotion  plans. 

How  Used  in  a  Large  Department  Store 


specific  questions  put  by  the 
salesjieople.  The  questions 
in  the  Salesclerk’s  Manual 
are  used  to  review  the  points 
suggested  in  the  film  and  to 
test  out  how  much  inform¬ 
ation  has  been  retained  by 
the  salespeople. 

Demonstration  by  Mer¬ 
chandise — To  help  the  sales¬ 
woman  make  the  transition 
from  the  film  to  the  specific 
merchandise  sold  over  her 
counter,  the  buyer  demon¬ 
strates,  by  the  actual  mer¬ 
chandise  selected  from  stock, 
points  brought  out  in  the 
film  and  adds  any  additional 
selling  facts  that  apply  to 
this  particular  merchandise. 

A  Review  and  Test — With 
some  films,  this  store  finds 
it  desirable  to  have  two  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  same  group.  The  first  meeting  may  amplify 
the  general  merchandise  information  and  selling  points 
brought  out  in  the  film.  At  the  second  meeting  the 
Salesclerk’s  Manual  may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  a  review 
and  test,  and  the  buyer  will  be  given  more  time  to 
show  and  explain  the  merchandise  from  stock. 

Proof  of  Success — The  results  from  the  stillfilms 
shown  have  been  so  successful  in  this  store,  the  train¬ 
ing  director  said,  that  the  salespeople  were  continually 
asking  “When  are  we  going  to  have  some  more  films?’’ 

Women’s  Ready-to-Wear  Shop 


Subjects  of  Films 

The  first  nine  films  already  issued  out 
of  the  twenty-six  films  of  the  Education- 
j  al  Stillfilm  Committee  of  the  National 
i  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  are: 

I  Rayon — The  Man  Made  Textile 

The  Romance  of  Perfume 
Interior  Decoration  and  the  Use  of 
Linoleum 

Silk  Hosiery,  Yesterday's  Luxury — 
Today's  Necessity 
The  Amazing  Story  of  Mohair 
Silk — The  Fabric  of  Beauty 
Notions — The  Little  Things  That 
Count 

Wool — The  Year  Round  Fabric 
Gloves — The  Sign  of  Good  Taste  in 
Dress 


The  training  director  in  a  large  metropolitan  depart¬ 
ment  store  describes  the  mzmner  in  which  her  store 
uses  the  films  in  the  Educational  Stillfilm  Service. 

Before  showing  the  film  to  the  salespeople,  the 
divisional  training  supervisor  for  that  merchandise 
and  the  buyer  together  run  through  the  film  and  study 
the  accompanying  guide  and  manual.  They  prepare 
their  plans  for  the  meeting  of  the  salespeople  and 
select  merchandise  from  stock  that  will  illustrate  the 
selling  points  brought  out  in  the  film. 

If  the  film  is  to  be  shown  on  store  time,  half  of  the 
jersonnel  of  a  selling  department  at  a  time  comes  to 
the  classroom  in  the  training  department.  Sometimes 
the  film  forms  the  program  for  a  monthly  floor  meeting, 
lafore  the  store  opiens  in  the  morning. 

Frequently  the  buyer  of  the  merchandise  explains 
the  pictures  while  the  training  supiervisor  opxrates 
I  the  projector.  With  other  films,  the  training  supervisor 

I  has  both  operated  the  projector  and  given  the  talk. 

Customers’  Questions — Before  showing  of  the  film, 
a  short  preliminary  talk  on  questions  asked  by  custo 
mers  and  on  selling  problems  peculiar  to  their  merchan¬ 
dise,  prepares  the  group  for  the  subject  of  the  film. 
.At  the  end  of  the  film,  there  is  time  for  answering 


The  owner  of  a  women’s  ready-to-wear  specialty 
shop  employing  letween  25  and  50  salespeople,  finds 
the  stillfilms  of  value  to  his  store,  although  his  method 
of  using  the  films  must  be  adapted  to  his  own  needs. 
As  this  store  has  two  shifts  of  salespeople  to  take  care 
of  evening  selling  hours,  a  film  is  shown  at  a  monthly 
meeting  of  each  group,  before  the  store  opens  in  the 
morning.  The  store  owner  conducts  the  meeting  and 
gives  the  talk. 

.A  member  of  the  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  first  showing  to ’the 
saleswomen  in  this  store  of  the  film  “Silk  Hosien.’, 
Yesterday’s  Luxury,  Today’s  Necessity’’. 

Display  of  Merchandse — Before  the  meeting  began, 
a  display  of  hosiery  had  been  arranged  beside  the 
screen  on  which  the  picture  was  to  be  projected.  This 
display  consisted  of  hosiery  of  varying  styles  and 
prices  sold  by  the  store  and  some  samples  representing 
different  stages  in  the  manufacturing  success. 

Suggestive  Selling — The  store  owner  introduced  the 
film  around  the  central  theme  of  suggestive  selling.  As 
he  explained,  only  a  few  of  the  saleswomen  present 
actually  sold  hosiery  themselves,  but  all  working  to- 
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fffther  on  a  selling  program  of  first  suggesting  kindred 
merchandise  from  the  same  section  and  second,  suggest¬ 
ing  accessory  merchandise  sold  by  fellow  salesjieople. 
To  adGse  customers  on  hosiery,  all  sales|)eople  in  the 
store  should  be  familiar  with  the  hosiery  stock. 

Production  Processes — Since  an  assistant  operated 
the  projector,  the  store  head  stood  by  the  screen  and 
explained  the  details  of  the  pictures.  As  merchandise 
facts  and  selling  points  were  brought  out  in  the  film, 
he  frequently  turned  to  the  display  of  hosiery  nearby 
to  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  the  full  fashioned 
hose,  the  imjxjrtance  of  color  in  the  fall  hosiery,  and 
the  difference  between  chiffon  and  service  hose.  It  was 
apparent  that  he  had  planned  the  meeting  with  con¬ 
siderable  forethought,  as  he  constantly  wove  into  the 
talk  a  clear  explanation  of  the  production  processes  and 
their  significance,  turning  back  occassionally  to  a  per¬ 
vious  picture  of  the  major  knitting  process  to  explain 
points  on  construction.  (This  freedom  in  referring 
to  earlier  frames  in  the  film  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  stillfilms.) 

Flexible  Selling  Methods — The  whole  meeting  was 
made  directly  practical  to  the  needs  of  the  salespeople 
there.  When  the  film  defined  hosiery  seconds,  it  was 
explained  that  the  store  carried  only  firsts,  no  matter 
how  low  the  price  of  the  hose,  and  that  this  was  a 
good  selling  argument  to  rememlier,  since  many  of 
their  competing  stores  carried  seconds.  Mention  was 


made  that  the  selling  methods,  pictured  in  the  store 
interiors  of  the  film,  were  applicable  to  other  lines  of 
ready-to-wear  carried  in  the  si>ecialty  store. 

The  Customer  Must  Be  Satisfied 

The  writer  l>elieves  the  greatest  possible  publicity 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  firm  is  prepared  to 
stand  back  of  its  merchandise  and  to  see  that  an  ad¬ 
justment,  satisfactory  to  the  customer,  is  made;  whether 
the  dispute  is  the  result  of  an  error  made  by  the  custo¬ 
mer  or  by  the  business.  The  psychological  effect  of  such 
publicity  on  the  customer  and  on  the  public  is  to  spread 
good  will — which  is  the  best  possible  advertising. 

Two  rules  should  be  observed  by  all  adjusters.  The 
first  is  self-control:  unless  he  has  mastery  over  himself 
he  is  incapable  of  adjusting  the  troubles  of  others.  The 
second  is  the  realization  of  the  value  of  a  smile.  One 
who  smiles  can  sympathize  with  others  in  their  real 
or  fancied  troubles. 

A  well-known  merchant,  who  never  ceases  instilling 
into  his  executives  the  necessity  of  courtesy  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  customers  in  the  adjustment  of  claims,  has 
established  a  job  and  instructed  the  incumbent  thereof, 
that  his  duty  is  The  Development  of  Friendly  Relations 
li’itli  Customers.  Cannot  one  see  the  merchant’s  spirit, 
policy  and  success  reflected  in  these  few  words? 

K.  R.  Messick,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier. 


SAVE  THE  FINGERS 


AND  THE  MERCHANDISE 


You  do  both  by  using  the  new  Kimball  “Silver-tipt”  pin-tickets. 
The  pins  have  perfectly  round  points  that  will  not  prick,  cut, 
scratch,  tear  or  in  any  way  injure  fingers  or  merchandise.  They 
are  also  fastest  to  attach,  hence  most  economical  to  use. 

You  ivill  ivant  to  see  **Silver-tipt^^ 
so  write  us  for  samples  now. 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 

307  West  Broadway  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Installment  Proviso  of  Revenue  Statute  of  1928  is  Clarified 

The  ^'Taxable  Period"  reft‘rn‘d  to  in  Section  44  (fe),  relating  to  Intial  Payments,  is  covered  in  Ruling 


Section  48  fa)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  defines 
taxable  year  in  the  following  language : 

“Taxable  year”  means  the  calendar  year, 
or  the  fiscal  year  ending  during  such  calendar 
year,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  net  income  is 
computed  under  this  part.  *  ♦  *  The  first 
taxable  year,  to  be  call^  the  taxable  year  1928, 
shall  be  the  calendar  year  1928  or  any  fiscal 
year  ending  during  the  calendar  year  1928. 

Article  352  of  Regulations  74  states,  in  part : 

“Sale  of  real  property  involving  deferred 
payments. — Under  section  44  deferred-pay¬ 
ment  sales  of  real  property  fall  into  two  classes 
when  considered  with  respect  to  the  terms  of 
sale,  as  follows : 

“  (1)  Sales  of  property  on  the  installment 
plan,  that  is,  sales  in  which  the  payments  re¬ 
ceived  in  cash  or  property  other  than  evidences 
of  indebtedness  of  the  purcha.ser  during  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  sale  is  made  do  not 
exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.” 

The  above  quoted  article  makes  it  clear  that  the 
“taxable  period”  in  which  the  initial  payments  as  defined 
in  section  44  (b)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  may  be 
received  means  the  “taxable  year”  defined  by  section 
48  (a)  of  that  act.  It  is  held,  therefore,  that  the  install¬ 
ment  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  apply  in 
reporting  income  from  all  sales  of  real  estate  made  by 
the  taxpayer  during  its  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1928. 
(Cf.  Kentuckv  Jcxrkev  Club  v.  Lucas.  14  Fed.  (2d), 
539,  T.  D.  3915.) 


Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Income  Tax  2492. 
The  “taxable  period”  referred  to  in  section  44  (b)  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1928,  which  relates  to  initial  pay¬ 
ments  on  installment  sales,  is  regarded  by  the  Income 
Tax  Unit,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  as  the  “taxable 
year”  that  is  defined  by  section  48  (a)  of  the  same  act. 

The  full  text  of  the  Unit’s  opinion  follows :  The 
M  Company  was  organized  in  1925  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing,  developing  and  subdividing  real  estate, 
and  a  fiscal  year  accounting  period  ending  May  31  was 
used.  The  subdivision  lots  were  first  placed  on  sale  in 
August  and  September,  1927.  The  majority  of  the  lots 
were  sold  at  that  time  for  6  x  dollars  each,  of  which 
amount  6  x  dollars  was  payable  in  cash  at  the  date  of 
sale,  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  being  represented 
by  four  notes  of  1.25  x  dollars  each,  maturing  in  6,  12. 
18  and  24  months,  respectively,  from  the  date  of  sale. 

Status  of  Sale  at  Issue — The  question  presented  is 
whether  the  income  from  the  sale  of  the  lot  as  outlined 
above  should  be  computed  under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1926  or  1928,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  transaction  an 
installment  sale  or  a  completed  sale. 

Section  44  (b)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  defines 
initial  payments  as  follows : 

“  *  *  *  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 

‘initial  payments’  means  the  payments  received 
in  cash  or  property  other  than  evidences  of 
indebtedness  of  the  purchaser  during  the 
taxable  period  in  which  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  is  made.” 


Long  Range  Weather  Forecasting 


Long  range  weather  forecasting  is  a  subject  of  in¬ 
creasing  interest  among  Association  members.  Some 
retail  merchants  hold  the  view  that  the  forecasting  on 
future  weather  conditions  can  be  done  with  such  accura¬ 
cy  as  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  merchandise  planning 
and  promotional  advertising.  The  following  paragraph 
from  the  Kiplinger  News  Service  on  the  subject  of  long 
range  weather  forecasting  will  interest  every  store 
owner. 

“Long  range  weather  forecasting  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  Washington  controversy,  you  know',  the 
official  attitude  being  that  it  is  not  yet  scientifically 
feasible,  the  private  attitude,  represented  mainly  by 
Herbert  Janvrin  Brow’ne,  being  that  it  is  possible  and 
should  be  done  by  the  government.  To  give  credence 
to  long  range  weather  forecasting  is  considered 


‘officially  heretical.’  We  give  enough  credence  to  report 
the  following,  which  you  can  check  for  yourself : 

Winter  wheat  crop,  Brmvnc's  Jiilv  15  estimate  was 
565,000,000. 

Winter  wheat  crop.  Official  Aug.  9  estimate  was 
568,000,000. 

Corn  crop,  Browne’s  July  15  estimate  was  2,462, 

000. 

Corn  crop  Official  Sept.  10  estimate  was  2,450,000. 

Cotton  crop  Broicnc’s  Aug.  1  e.stimate  was  15,500,- 

000. 

Cotton  crop  Official  Aug.  8  estimate  was  15,543,  000. 

This  suggests  that  long  range  weather  forecasting  has 
possibilities.  We  understand  that  Farm  Board  members 
are  interested  in  scientific  forecasting  of  weather  for 
future  years.” 


W. 
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A  Real  Service  for  Your  Piece  Goods! 


The  New  Master 
Measu  regraph 


Mode/ 128 


CLEAN-CUT,  compact,  finished  in 
Brewster  green,  the  new  model  128 
Master  Measuregraph  is  as  handsome 
as  it  is  efficient.  This  view  shows  its 
simple  construction — nothing  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  operator. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  functions 
of  the  Measuregraph,  here  follows  a 
brief  outline  of  its  service. 


].  Measures  Fabric.  By  compelling  a  cor¬ 
rect  start,  measuring  with  unerring  accuracy 
and  automatically  stopping  measurement  at  the 
proper  yardage,  the  new  Model  128  Master 
Measuregraph  prevents  under-measurement  and 
over-measurement,  assuring  you  payment  for 
ci'ery  inch  of  goods  sold. 

2.  Computes  Each  Sale.  The  automatic  charts 
indicate  the  exact  amount  of  each  sale — the 
operator  does  not  have  to  juggle  fractions 
and  odd  prices.  Service  is  thus  expedited  and 
your  sales  people  devote  their  entire  time  to 
selling. 

3.  Registers  Measurement  for  Operator.  The 
operator  can  tell,  by  a  glance  at  the  dial,  just 
what  amount  of  yardage  has  been  measured. 


4.  Registers  Measurement  for  Customer.  A 
customer’s  dial,  facing  the  buyer,  shows  the 
customer  the  amount  of  fabric  measured. 

5.  Aotches  Fabric  at  End  of  Measurement. 
A  convenient  lever  notches  the  fabric  at  the 
exact  yardage  desired. 

6.  Totals  Yardage.  Mo<iel  128  Master  Meas¬ 
uregraph  measures  up  to  12  yards  at  a  time, 
the  total  capacity  of  the  machine  being  84 
yards.  This  makes  the  machine  a  valuable 
asset  at  inventory  time. 

7.  Speeds  Service.  The  ease  and  quickness 
of  operation,  plus  the  elimination  of  figuring 
the  amount  of  each  sale,  enable  your  sales 
people  to  serve  more  customers  in  less  time. 


Many  of  the  country's  most  successful  retail  merchants  have  made  the  new  Master 
Measuregraph  standard  .store  equipment  throughout  their  piece  goods  departments. 


Ask  for  a  Demonstration— 
NO  OBLIGATION! 


THE  MEASUREGRAPH  COMPANY 

4245  Forest  Park  Boulevard  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 
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Economic  Principles  of  Consumption 

(Continued  from  page  603) 


billions  of  dollars — unquestionably  industry’s  greatest 
loss.  He  states  clearly  why  and  how  an  accurate  pre¬ 
determination  of  consumer  demand  can  reduce  this 
waste. 

A  revelation  of  thinking  and  a  revolution  of  method 
await  those  who  study  Professor  Xystrom’s  outline  of 
these  major  trends  in  consumption  resulting  from 
changes  in  jjopulation  due  to  declininjj  hirth  and  death 
rates,  declining  illness  and  accident  rates,  increasing 
wealth  and  income,  and  growing  leisure.  Each  factor 
is  shown  to  have  far  reaching,  ev'en  revolutionary 
effects  in  the  common  ways  of  living,  as  for  example, 
in  housing  and  home  furnishings,  in  automobiles  and 
radio,  as  well  as  in  food  and  clothing.  Ample  evidence 
is  presented  to  show  not  only  that  consumer  demand  is 
constantly  moving  but  that  its  trends  are  the  result  of 
definite  causes  and  that  these  trends  are  generally 
specific,  orderly  and  measureable  both  as  to  extent  and 
directions. 

The  author’s  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  standards 
of  living  are  searchlights  of  practical  economic  think¬ 
ing.  The  reader  identifies  his  own  every  day  experience 
in  the  analysis — ^its  presentation  is  so  simple  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  A  new  plane  of  living  as  well  as  thinking 
emerges  and  a  new  world  appears.  It  is  the  world  of 
the  consumer  created  by  differences  in  income,  in  size  of 
family,  education,  occupation  and  social  surroundings, 
having  very  definite  effects  on  the  purchase  and  use 
of  all  classes  of  commodities. 

The  author  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  groups  of  commodities  including  food,  clothing, 
housing  and  home  furnishings,  so  presented  as  to  show 
the  present  variations  and  extent  clue  to  differences  in 
standards  of  living  and  the  future  trends  of  consumer 
demand. 

The  declining  mortality  and  sickness  rates  among  the 
masses  of  consumers  are  shown  to  be  both  cause  and 
effect  of  the  rapid  increases  in  the  purchase  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  radios  and  other  goods  used  in  leisure  and 
personal  advancement.  Old  industries  are  broken — 
new  industries  are  created  because  of  the  increasing  de¬ 
gree  of  leisure  enjoyed  by  the  consumer.  This  chapter 
on  leisure  and  its  uses  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  retailer. 
For  the  manufacturer  who  finds  his  perspective  of  a 
variable  and  uncertain  consumer  demand  no  longer  a 
dependable  guide  and  for  retailers  who  have  awakened 
to  the  great  necessity  of  merchandising  with  current 
trends  of  consumption,  this  l)ook  is  a  valuable  reference 
library  in  itself.  Not  only  the  subject,  but  the  presenta¬ 
tion  has  also  a  broader  appeal — to  students  of  political 
economy  and  to  general  business  administration. 

The  store  owner  will  be  awakened  to  the  great  nec¬ 
essity  of  becoming  consumer-minded  and  will  learn  how’ 
much  more  necessary  it  is  to  know  about  human  beings, 
what  they  want,  the  changes  going  on  in  their  wants, 
and  their  reasons  therefor,  than  to  be  submerged  in 
store  systems  and  methods. 


The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on  measures  and 
indexes  of  consumer  demand  which  is  an  authentic 
guide  for  all  classes  of  business  men. 

The  “Economics  of  Fashion”  and  “Economic  Prin¬ 
ciples  *)f  Consumption”  are  more  than  fundamental  te.xt 
books  on  economics  and  s(K:iology.  They  are  the  creators 
of  a  new  school  of  business  thinking. 


Report  on  Boston  Conference  Now  Ready 

The  Retail  Trade  Board,  80  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
announces  that  a  full  report  of  the  Boston  Conference 
is  now  available.  In  the  October  Bulletin,  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  of  the  Association,  Channing  E.  Sweitzer 
presented  an  editorial  resume  of  the  Conference,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  and  value  of  the  subjects 
presented  under  the  general  subject  head  of  “Retail 
Distribution”. 

The  Conference  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  Boston  University  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Worcester,  Spring- 
field,  Providence,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Lynn  and 
New  Bedford. 

Full  information  concerning  the  Report  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  Retail  Trade  Board,  80 
Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


In  Memoriam 

Francis  P.  O’Connor 
November  10,  1862 — September  8,  1929 

IN  the  death  of  Mr.  Francis  P.  O’Connor,  President 
and  Treasurer  of  F.  P.  O’Connor  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  the  retail  craft  loses  one  of  its  recognized 
leaders  and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
a  valued  member. 

Mr.  O’Connor  was  a  fine  example  of  the  early  con¬ 
servative  school  of  merchants,  who  valued  his  reput¬ 
ation  among  manufacturers,  his  associates  in  the  retail 
world  and  his  cu.stomers,  more  than  any  material  success, 
and  no  merchant  held  a  greater  measure  of  esteem  in 
the  New  York  and  Boston  markets.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Metroplitan  Chapter 
of  the  .\merican  Red  Cross ;  Vice-President  of  the 
Charitable  Irish  Society;  Trustee  and  member  of  the 
Investment  Board  of  the  Union  Savings  Bank  of 
Boston;  Director  of  the  Boylston  N'ptional  'Bank; 
member  of  the  Examining  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library;  Trustee  of  Holyhood  and  St.  Joseph 
Cemetery  Association  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  since  September  2,  1919. 

Mr.  O’Connor  is  survived  by  his  wife  who  now  be¬ 
comes  vice-president  of  the  O’Connor  Company  and 
by  one  son  Thomas  L.  O’Connor  who  succeeds  his 
father  as  President  and  Treasurer. 


Bamberger’s  New  Escalators  Show 
Trend  Toward  Beauty  and  Utility 


The  present  day  trend  toward  the  improved  appearance  of  practical 
conveniences  is  well  illustrated  in  the  noteworthy  Escalator  instal¬ 
lation  just  completed  for  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  This 
is  an  addition  of  22  Escalators  and  was  designed  and  planned  to  give 
maximum  Vertical  Transportation  without  any  sacrifice  of  beauty  of 
design,  and  with  the  further  object  of  creating  an  Escalator  design  that 
would  blend  harmoniously  with  the  general  scheme  of  store  decoration. 

In  the  Bamberger  installation  fine  cabinet  work  in  wood  is  taste¬ 
fully  combined  with  decorative  inlays  of  Benedict  metal  and  this  same 
metal  is  used  for  railings  and  grilles,  which  ail  carry  out  the  same  de¬ 
sign  as  the  elevator  doors.  In  this  way  the  Escalators  are  "part  of  the 
picture”  and  become  an  integral  part  of  the  store  and  its  furnishings. 

Department  store  executives  will  find  much  of  interest  in  this 
Escalator  installation  and  we  suggest  an  early  visit  to  Bamberger’s 
and  an  examination  of  the  Escalator  equipment  there. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

OFFICES  IN  XLL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 
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Convention  Dates 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  will  be  held  on  March  18,  19,  20,  and  21, 
1930  at  the  Cleveland  Public  Auditorium  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  program  of  speakers  and  subjects  will  be 
announced  at  an  early  date. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Convention — Earle  Powers, 
Store  Superintendent  of  Strawbridge  &  Qothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Store  Managers’  Division  announces  the  date  of 
the  Store  Managers’  Division  Convention.  This  is  the 
Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Division.  It  will 
be  held  the  week  of  May  12,  1930  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Dates  and  speakers  to  be  announced  later. 


Tax  Information 

Tax  information  is  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  the 
member  stores  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  In  the  United  States  Daily  of  October  6  there 
appears  the  statement  of  a  decision  of  the  Moore  Cotton 
Mills  Company  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
by  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  No.  29543,  in  which 
the  Board  held  that  “Article  1602  of  Income  Tax  Reg¬ 
ulations  62,  respecting  the  credit  to  which  a  corporation 
is  entitled  in  the  second  taxable  year  after  a  net  loss 
is  sustained,  is  invalid,  and  that  the  statutory  provision 
under  which  that  article  was  written  must  be  literally 
interpreted  and  applied.’’ 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  Jtvnt,  write  us. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
An  advertising  manager  of  exceptional  background  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  available  for  a  department  store  of  good  standing 
in  large  or  medium  sized  city.  Successful  in  creating  co¬ 
operative  spirit,  merchandising  and  personnel  work.  Moderate 
salary  to  start.  Very  active  and  systematic.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  K-31-29. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Three  years  in  charge  of  the  personnel,  service  and  main¬ 
tenance  with  company  owning  and  operating  three  stores. 
Hired  help,  attended  to  its  training,  watched  its  records  and 
adjusted  claims  for  all  service  complaints.  Also  watched  the 
selling  end  of  the  merchandising,  checked  the  departments  for 
proper  displays,  selected  items  for  bargain  squares  and  arranged 
the  layout  for  the  different  window  displays.  College  graduate. 
Thirty  years  of  age — unmarried.  K-32-29. 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGER  AND  BUYER 

Merchandise  manager — general  merchandise,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  women’s  ready-to-wear  buyer — efficient,  reliable  and 
presents  excellent  references.  College  graduate,  age  28,  mar¬ 
ried.  K-33-29. 

TRAFFIC  AND  IMPORT  MANAGER 

Now  available.  Traffic  and  Import  Manager.  Five  years 
experience  as  Traffic  Manager,  six  years  experience  as  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Foreign  Department,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  importations,  having  been  employed  for  three  years  i 
by  the  United  States  Customs  Service,  giving  information  to  * 
European  buyers  on  duties  and  customs  with  necessary  data 
to  help  them  with  their  foreign  purchases.  Best  of  references 
on  ability  and  integrity.  K-34-29. 

MERCHANDISER  OF  STREET  FLOOR  j 

Now  avilable,  merchandiser  of  street  floor,  novelties  and 
smallwares.  Thirty  seven  years  of  age.  Fifteen  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  largest  A.  1  Stores.  Volume  and  profit  producer.  ■ 
K-3S-29. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Young  man  with  five  years  experience  desires  immediate 
connection  with  progressive  store  where  a  good  advertising  . 
manager  can  do  a  good  advertising  job.  College  graduate — 26  ' 
years  of  age — single.  K-36-29. 

CONTROLLER 

Now  available — capable,  experienced  controller.  Has  been 
general  auditor  for  past  ten  years  of  one  of  America’s  largest 
department  store  syndicates,  with  all  of  the  wide  experience 
in  accounting  and  financial  matters  in  general  which  would 
come  from  that  position.  Six  years  experience  with  one  of 
New  York’s  leading  public  accounting  firms.  Practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  planning  and  installing  systems  in  various  lines  of 
business.  A  Certified  Public  Accountant  of  New  York  State 
and  associate  of  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  K-37-29. 

WOMAN  BUYER  AND  MANAGER  FOR  GIFT  SHOP 

Capable  woman  buyer  for  gift  shop  specializing  in  Oriental 
goods.  Would  also  consider  opportunity  as  general  manager 
of  Oriental  gift  shop.  College  trained  and  Special  School  of 
Business  Training — School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University,  ; 
.American — single.  K-38-29. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Thirteen  years'  experience  as  General  Manager  of  store  ^ 
doing  about  four  million  in  large  Elastern  city.  Experienced  , 
in  store  reorganization.  Make  change  due  to  new  ownership.  < 
References.  K-39-29. 

CONTROLLER 

Five  years’  experience  in  store  of  moderate  volume  in  East¬ 
ern  city.  Familiar  with  modern  accounting  methods  advocated  ■ 
by  Controllers’  Congress  and  similar  bodies.  Well  acquainted  i 
with  department  store  operation  generally.  Desires  connection 
with  progressive  store  of  high  standards.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  K-40-29.  j 

WORKROO.M  SUPERINTENDENT 

Has  supervised  workrooms  under  central  direction  in  well-  i 
known  stores  during  past  ten  years.  Has  made  surveys  pre-  , 
liminary  to  centralized  workroom  installation  in  leading  store  i 
organizations.  Familiar  with  operation  of  all  types  of  work¬ 
rooms.  Willing  to  locate  anywhere  in  the  country.  Refer-  ; 
ences.  K-41-29. 

For  Sale 

Three  pattern  fixtures  for  sale.  Fixtures  include ' 
only  the  drawer  arrangement  and  does  not  include  the  ' 
outside  case.  Three  measur^raphs  and  one  hundred 
twenty-five  bronze  silk  holders.  K-42-29.  : 


